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The Standard of Taste for Parks. 


Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, in the Engineering Maga- 
sine for May, expresses the view that in park construction 
fine scenery is the one principle to which every other idea 
should be subordinated. ‘‘Its directors,” he says, ‘‘ must 
thoroughly apprehend the fact that the beauty of its land- 
scape is all that justifies the existence of a large public 
open space in the midst or even on the immediate borders 
of a town,and they must see to it that each newly appointed 
member of the governing body shall be grounded in this 
truth. 

‘¢ Holding to the supreme value of fine scenery, they 
will take pains to subordinate every necessary construction 
and to perfect the essence of the park which is its land- 
scape, before elaborating details or accessories, such as 
sculptured gates or gilded fountains, however appropri- 
ately or beautifully they may be designed.”’ 

Mr. Olmsted, in his rapt devotion to scenery, requires 
artificial structures to be subordinated to natural growths, 
unconscious that in so doing it is still scenery alone that he 
thinks worthy of attention. 

On the contrary, the health, instruction and intelli- 
gent enjoyment of the people are considerations more 
important, even, than the artistic construction of its land- 
scapes. Scenery is to a park all that fine clothes are toa 
gentleman—no more. Central Park’s chief fault consists 
in the too literally carrying out of Mr. Olmsted’s idea, 
This fact makes it worth commenting on. 
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To perfect the scenery, the water ways have been ex- 
panded into ponds having no springs and almost no out- 
lets, through which there is no water flow sufficient to keep 
the water clean. Hence has resulted a series of stagnant 
pools which tend to make our great health resort the most 
malarious place in the city, and notwithstanding it occu- 
pies some of the highest and what ought to be the 
healthiest ground of the whole island. 

The wealth of American forests and of all forests in 
the temperate zones, planted on good soils, consists of nut 
trees, especially of the leading varieties of oak, hickory, 
chestnut, beech, black walnut, hazle nut and butter nut, 
and the beauty of American scenery in the open is largely 
composed of fruit trees, fruit-bearing vines and berry- 
bearing shrubs such as cherry, peach, apple, pear, plum, 
grape, apricot, currants, raspberry, thimble-berry, black- 
berry, strawberry, and the like. 

In spring, every scene is gloomy that has no blossoms, 
and where no fruit trees are planted there may be flowers 
but there can be no blossoms. In summer, no landscape 
is genial, hospitable or inviting that has neither berries, 
fruits, harvests, clustering vines nor orchards, which will 
attract song birds and fill the woods with the most delicious 
of all music and the most bewitching forms of life and 
beauty. Shaw’s Gardens in St. Louis, in the season of 
blossoms and fruits, are an enchanted land of song, passion, 
light, color and beauty. Its enjoyment rises above instruc- 
tion to joy, delight, inspiration. Central Park has elements 
of undoubted beauty in landscape but its bird life is sadly 
deficient and ill selected. The birds of brightness and 
beauty whom the fruits, blossoms and berries would call; 
the thrushes, corn birds, bobolinks, orioles, yellow, red, 
and blue birds, jays, cat birds, or mocking birds, wood 
peckers, black birds, finches, wrens, linnets, whippoorwills, 
are all absent. 

As the park management could not eliminate the 
earthworms, a few robins will come in spring. But grass 
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nesting birds cannot rest where the lawn-mower moves 
once a week and humming birds will not come where there 
are no blossoms. And what business has alawn mower ina 
public park anyway ? A shaved lawn is like a procession 
of docked horses or of cattle with sawed off horns or any- 
thing eise deformed and artificial. No shaved lawn com- 
pares with the natural meadow in beauty where meadow 
larks, pee-wees and blackbirds can nest; where bobolinks 
can perch on the bending heads of timothy, and all the 
fields are redolent with song; where beds of bending 


g; 
clover invite the struggling bee and millions of dewy dia- 
nonds build morning rainbows in the grass. Compare 
with such a scene, secure in its embedded folds of damp- 
ness against any ordinary drought, our brown and burnt-up 
patches reducedby the lawn mower, through midsummer, 
to a black and ugly heath, reminding one of buffalo grass 
on the sand plains of Kansas. 

If the smooth lawn in parks is a destroyer of their 
chief charm, the song birds, and fall into so unhappy a 
contrast with the plain mown meadows of the East, how 
shall we describe their poverty in comparison with the un- 
broken prairies of the West where every foot of soil un- 
furls its separate floral tribute to the sun and every color 
of the rainbow dances in liquid waves of radiant motion, 
fascinating passion and flowing efflorescence, as the 
wind sweeps over the fragrant ocean of unconscious, blush- 
ing visible delight? Out of the thousand acres of the 
Central Park surely it is possible to secure ten or twenty 
of blooming prairie, where convolvulus and anemone, 
daisy and trailing arbutus, wild-rose, fox-glove, honey- 
suckle and devil’s pulpit shall tumble over each other in 
unchecked revelry, like children in blind man’s buff. 

The poor gray squirrels (red and black squirrels, 
there are none) are condemned to be fed on cracked corn 
of the D. P. P. which in their case means decidedly poor 
provender. Nota nut tree has been allowed to be planted 
in the whole park, except the oak, and only here and 
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there does a chestnut survive as a part of the original 
endowment of the park before art struck it. 

The net result is that Central Park draws its tone 
from graceless, barren and meaningless pines, sombre 
balsam of fir; melancholy willows, gloomy cypresses and 
prickly cedars, a tone which will intensify as these trees 
enlarge. Allof them have their natural /aditat in solitudes 
and amidst the sterilities of mountain scenery, where 
nature is desolate, society does not exist and man is only 
a casual visitor. The deer that might help to adorn the 
artificially created solitudes of Central Park are all penned 
up like calves in a butcher shed without even leave torun. 
Squirrels cannot find a meal on any tree. 

We presume the intent in excluding nuts, fruit and 
berries was that the scramble for these on the part of the 
little boys and girls would detract from the severe dignity 
desired in the park. It is always vulgar to eat in public 
and to hunt for the means of eating in the park would, it is 
thought, not be esthetic. In short, it would be specially 
vulgar and dangerous to have small boys climbing park 
trees for fruits and nuts. If the control of the parks’ 
‘* accessories before the fact” had been left to the average 
park policeman, we could see how such Philistinism could 
rule. But it is difficult to believe that Mr. Olmsted or 
any of the park commissioners could have felt this way. 

Thousands of the children who have come into the park 
have never picked fruit from where it grew without either 
stealing or buying it. They have never stormed a walnut 
tree and listened to the joyous clattering hail of nuts as 
they came rattling to the ground at once a terror and an 
acquisition. They are doomed to the toil of drudgery in 
cities, without a taste of those natural delights which make 
the savage noble and joyous in his forced solitude. They 
come out from the sweat-shops and the sales-rooms without 
any longing for dignity. The jingle of the silver chains on 
the prancing horses of the rich makes them wish they too 
were horses so they might be groomed and petted and cared 
for lovingly and tenderly. 
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But to climb the monarch limbs of a great white or 
black walnut tree, with children and wife underneath, and 
bring its palatable shower of well-sheathed manna to the 
ground with a din like the roar of musketry and a scram- 
bling flight among the nut-gatherers below, a shouting rally 
and a quick filling of bags and baskets with that which will 
be the solace of many winter evenings, displacing in part 
the active despatch of the ‘‘growler” pitcher, the slow recoil 
of weariness to the stinking pipe and the poisonous nico- 
tine, would not all this be worth more to the world and to 
the well-to-do who often wonder how they can serve the 
poor, and know not how, than all the present flunkeyed 
dignity of white-tip boots and tassel-crowned bridles as it 
wends its way in the stately and dull silence of slow, success- 
ful selfishness on dress parade? 

If something of the joy and freedom of the cultured 
woodsand the charms of the educated fields, were thus hos- 
pitably extended to the men who toil for small rewards in 
life, might it not become possible for them to see in their 


greater strength and hardier physical courage a healthy set- 
off to the rich man’s carriage? At least, our parks would 
become examples of the equal distribution of pleasure 
between the rich and poor and would prove as manly and 
masculine in their ministrations to wage workers as to mil- 


lionaires. 

The parks of the people, if too severely consecrated to 
mere landscape art, as that term stands fossilized and de- 
fined in the mind of the landscape gardener, are virtually 
wrested from the people and are confiscated to the represent- 
atives of gigmanity, to the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Veneering 
and theirset. This is because in the pursuit of mere art 
Nature is forgotten, and in forgetting Nature art itself is 
lost. For there can be no true art except in the most per- 
fect pursuit of Nature. 

The lawn-mower may help develop so much of Nature 
as belongs to a lawn a few feet square, but in a park of 
1,000, and still more in one of 5,000 acres, it should have 
no place. A few stunted evergreens may relieve a country 
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seat that is overburdened with oak, ash, elder, poplars, 
and the like. But the purpose of a park is to reach the 
minds and hearts, through the senses, of that great disin- 
herited army of homeless and houseless who can never hope 
to enjoy a private country seat of their own. It should 
furnish them with as nearly rural life as it can. It 
cannot give them the mountains and the sea, and, this 
being so, it is belittling and of the nature of twaddle to 
give them as substitutes a cliff merely high enough to kill 
a baby, a pool merely deep enough to drown a boy, and 
a wildwood of evergreen shade merely dark enough to 
shield the lascivious at night and gloomy enough to invite 





to suicide by day. 

What is the cause of the long chronicle of self-murder 
which has marked the history of our chief park? It looks 
throughout like a cemetery without monuments. The 
rider on horseback or on bicycle may derive a stimulus 
from his exercise sufficient to overcome the languor of its 
sombre shades and its malarious air. But in the solitary 
stroller it encourages and quickens sadness. ‘This fact is 
entirely consistent with the statement, so often made, that 
it is more artistic in its landscape than any park in Europe 
or than any other in America. But its art is not bright, 
joyous, animated, in the degree that it would be if modeled 
more after scenes of fertility, like the prairies and the 
meadows, the gardens, vineyards, orchards and homes of 
cheerful and happy America, and less after the sepulchral 
shades and silent twilight desolation that mark the soli- 
tudes where land is poor and the rocky hills are given over 
to mosses, ferns and wild cats. 

Even if this addiction to the useless, the desolate and 
he gloomy be in accordance with the cultivated standard 
of art as it appears to the landscape artist, it is not respon- 
sive to the socially catholic sentiment of the greatest good 
to all. The working people of New York City are intel- 
lectually above being regaled or delighted by a mere show 
of apes, parrots, camels, hippopotamuses, alligators and 
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other bestialities and deformities reserved to us from the 
old Batrachian and Megalosaurian epoch, when the earth 
vas without form and void, and darkness brooded over the 
face of the great deep. They know that these things are 
bestial and they doubt whether they instruct. Gentlemen 
do not surround their country seats with these monstrosi- 
ties and they would prefer the city to invite them and 
their families to its country seat with surroundings that 
would not imply contempt for the taste of the' common 
people, and an over-assumption of their presumed incom- 
petency to be worthy of polite and refined hospitality. 

There is no music, play and gaiety of nature in the 
place, as there should be in an intended copy of a country 
scene. To relieve its tedium run-a-rounds and the other 
base attractions of Coney Island must be introduced. There 
is no sparkle, effervescence or intellectual champagne that 
quickens thought and stimulates conversation in hem- 
locks, pines and birdless oaks. They are staid, proper and 
permanent, like good mortgages and careful stock, but not 
suggestive. 

We are proud of what has been done in Central Park 
within the narrow bounds which Mr. Olmsted defines in 
our opening text and to which he insists all park work 
shall be rigidly limited. But we would grieve to see those 
limitations continued longer in Central Park and we revolt 
indignantly and utterly against the outlying Van Cort- 
landt, Pelham, and other proposed pleasure grounds in the 
annex district, being narrowed down to the Olmsted 
standard. 

In these parks the basis for all this diversity of orchard, 
forest, fruit and flower exists in the old orchards and other 
growths now passing into decay from the farm period. It 
is to be hoped that they will be revived, preserved and 
developed into attractive features of the new parks in 
preference to the system adopted in Central Park. 
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Constructing a British Empire. 


The close of the nineteenth century is likely to be 
marked by changes of the most important character in the 
make-up of the British Empire. 

Not that the abolition of the House of Lords, of the 
throne, or of the nobility, nor the granting of home-rule 
to Ireland, is at all imminent. 

Lord Roseberry sealed the coffin of home-rule when, 
as its official leader, he admitted that the measure must 
await a popular majority in England alone. 

The movement toward constitutional change in Great 
Britain comes now from Greater Britain. It grows out 
of the relations of England to the fifty-five or more de- 
pendencies which constitute the remainder of ‘‘ The 
British Empire.’’ Technically there is no British Empire, 
because no imperial throne, no imperial Parliament or 
cabinet, or treasury, or laws, or tribunals. 

There isan Indian Empire, with a population variously 
stated at from 170,000,000 to 228,000,000 of subjects mostly 
black, and Brahmanistic, Mohammedan, Buddhist and 
Parsee, over which the British Parliament, since the repeal 
of the charter of the East India Company, exercises the 
direct as well as absolute legislative powers, which formerly 
inhered in the native rulers. Of this vast empire Victoria, 
during the last premiership of Beaconsfield, assumed, with 
the authority of Parliament, the title of empress. 

She is not, of course, empress of a British Empire. She 
is Queen of the ‘‘ United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland.”’ 

These dilemmas of form cover palpable inequalities 
and injustices of revenue and taxation which have recently 
attracted attention. 

There being no British Empire, in the constitutional 
sense, it follows that all the taxes collected in the two 
islands are assumed to be collected for expenditure in them, 
not in India, Canada, or Australia. 
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Each dependency of Great Britain is assumed to pay 
its own expenses from its own treasury, by taxes levied on 
its own people. 

The tentative experiment in the way of collecting an 
imperial tax out of a colony, which was made by George 
III. and Lord North in 1775, has not been repeated among 
the other colonies. Hence India, Australia, South Africa, 
Canada, Jamaica, Nassau, Bermuda, Cypress, are supposed 
each theoretically to be self-supporting. None of them 
pay tribute to Great Britain in recompense for its imperial 





support during war. 

Such support, when given, is paid for by the United 
Kingdom. 

Fifteen millions of English-speaking people inhabit 
these various colonies without a representative in the 
British Parliament. 

Ireland, with a third as many people, has a hundred 
members. In twenty years their population may exceed 
that of England. Very soon after, their wealth will follow 
suit. 

Since these communities are not in the United King- 
dom, and there is no imperial government into which 
they can enter, what are they? In the form of their 
statutes they are assumed to be dominions over which Vic- 
toria, Queen, legislates by advice and consent of the 
Dominion Parliament. Sir John Macdonald’s desire was 
that Canada should be a kingdom on a level in dignity 
with England, Scotland or Ireland, having no bond of 
union with Great Britain, except through the Queen. In 
form all Canadian statutes are now enacted by Her Maj- 
esty the Queen, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Parliament of Canada only, which virtually makes Canada 
a kingdom in fact. Yet the form is withheld. In name it 
remains simply a dominion, lordship, property, owned by 
the United Kingdom in its collective capacity. The little 
knob of Heligoland which was recently returned to Wil- 
liam II. of Germany, had the same dignity as a ‘‘ domin- 
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ion,” or lordship, or property, as Canada and Australia, 
with their nine millions of people. The titular lord over 
these wide domains is not an individual person, but the 
nation in its collective aspect. Yet the form of their 
statutes does not recognize the British Parliament, but 
only the Queen, and does not describe her, in legislating 
for Canada, as Queen of Canada, or as Queen of the 
United Kingdom, but only as ‘‘ Victoria, Queen.” The 
lack in law of an imperial nationality is not felt in the life 
of the nation. Englishmen everywhere feel and assert the 
unity of the British Empire. 

When, in the recent war upon Egypt, the aid of a part 
of England’s black troops in India might have become 
necessary on the Nile, every Briton knew that the gov- 
ernment, theoretically, had no such right, but that the 
theory would instantly change the moment the govern- 
ment ordered forward the troops. 

The United Kingdom protects the imperial theory by 
defending, at the cost of its home treasury and taxpayers, 
every British dependency. 

In return for all this expenditure she gets what Mr. 
Gladstone styled, in connection with the protedtorable over 
Egypt, a ‘‘ Career for Englishmen.”’ 

Discontent with this incongruous relation broke out 
first in the colonies. Jamaica complained that her cane- 
sugar interests were sacrificed to the English free-trade 
theory. Reciprocity with either Canada or the United 
States would be infinitely better for her. 

Last summer a conference of all the British colonists 
met at Ottawa to consider the expediency of urging on the 
British government a reconstruction of her tariff system. 
They desired reciprocity between the home country and 
her colonies. 

This is the first movement toward constitutional 
reconstruction ever initiated by the colonies. Great 
Britain sent as delegate to this conference, Lord Jersey, 
formerly Governor of New South Wales, who was 
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instructed to watch and report to the home government, 
but not to speak or vote. Lord Jersey is a representative 
of the Villiers family, one of the most ancient in Eng- 
land, and a nephew of Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Gladstone declined to co-operate in the movement 
until he could see (1) a greater prospect of its becoming 
immediately practicable ; and (2) how it could be car- 
ried out without receding from the policy of free-trade 
and returning to that of protection. The London 7zmes 
points out that the trade of Great Britain with other 
nations stands in the ratio to her trade with the colonies 
as eighty-eight to twelve. If, therefore, she were seeking 
reciprocity, she would have a greater interest in cementing 
closer trade relations with the United States than with her 
colonies. Still, one English colonist affords as much trade 
to England as four Americans. Moreover, the United 
States do not seek these closer trade relations which the 
Times finds would be more profitable. Hence the 7zmes’s 
objection is at once true and irrelevant. 

Sir John R. C. Colomb in the Nineteenth Century elab- 
orately argues ‘‘ that if the colonies are to have a customs 
union distinguishing in favor of their products in British 
markets, they must consent to contribute to an imperial 
revenue.” 

Of course the colonies ought to contribute to an im 
perial revenue if they claim imperial defence, whether 
they are granted a customs union or not. The taxpayers 
of London and Lancashire are under no duty to defend 
Canada or South Africa from foreign aggression. 

3ut if the colonies and India are to be taxed to sustain 
the treasury of the United Kingdom, then the Parliament, 
the cabinet and the throne itself of the United Kingdom, 
must, in accordance with the highest modern standard of 
constitutional ethics, be so broadened that all of the col- 
onies and dependencies of Great Britain shall be repre- 
sented in the Parliament, the cabinet and the throne. In 
short, a customs union for the British Empire involves 
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such a reconstruction of the British Parliament, cabinet 
and throne, as shall adapt them to the whole Empire 
instead of to the United Kingdom only. 

The (London) Séatist offers a prize of one thousand 
guineas for the best plan for a customs union for the 
whole Empire, including, of course, a basis of imperial 
federation, and therefore, of legislative reconstruction. It 
declares that it aims not so much to discover what plan, if 
adopted, would work with the best results, but what plan, 
in the present condition of Great Britain and of India and 
the colonies, is most capable of being adopted. 

England has reached the stage, for her many affiliated 
colonies, which Prussia reached, relatively to the other 
states of the present Empire of Germany, in 1816-20. 
Frederick List, a German protectionist, educated into that 
doctrine in Pennsylvania, was the chief agent in uniting 
the North German states into that Zollverein which paved 
the way for the present German Empire. 

Gladstone demurs to acting as an umpire in awarding 
the Statist’s prize, on the grounds that no plan can be 
adopted without abandoning free trade, and he does not 
conceive that any early abandonment of free trade is prac- 
ticable. Loid Roseberry and the Marquis of Salisbury have 
both answered favorably the Sfatist’s invitation to act. 
Lord Roseberry has appointed Lord Playfair, and Lord 
Salisbury has appointed Lord Lorne, as umpires, both of 
whom accept. Lord Jersey has reported from the Ottawa 
conference to the home government favoring an im- 
mediate steamer line across the Atlantic and Pacific, con- 
necting London and Liverpool more closely with Australia, 
via Montreal and the Canadian Pacific Railway; also as 
Pacific cable, with an English coaling station in Hawaii. 
But he regards a customs union as premature, so long as 
the ratio of Great Britain’s trade with foreign countries 
continues as large relatively to that with the colonies as it 
now is. 

This politic recommendation will steadily repeal itself 
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with every increase in the ratio of the colonial to the for- 
eign trade. 

It will be interesting to observe the plans of customs 
union to which will be awarded a prize at the hands of 
such astute politicians as Roseberry or Salisbury or the 
umpires who may act for them at their request. They 
will certainly include some small duty to be laid by Great 
Britain on products of other countries which compete in 
British markets with such products of the British colonies, 
as cane-sugar from Jamaica, Mauritius and Egypt, wool, 
wheat and grain from Canada, India and Australia, fur, 
and lumber from Canada, and possibly cotton from India, 
Egypt and Soudan. 

In return for this, Great Britain would have an equiv- 
alent reduction in the protective duties, laid by the col- 
onies on manufactured products in which other countries 
may at present nominally compete with England in sup- 
plying the colonial markets. So much for the customs 
union. This would result, of course, in reciprocal taxa- 
tion and an imperial revenue. 

But it would also result in a necessity for an imperial 
Parliament. Already the British reviews teem with sug- 
gestions that the House of Lords be opened to India by 
adding seats for the Rajahs and native princes of that 
Empire. It is also proposed that the body be brought into 
a greater likeness to the American Senate by affording 
seats in the upper house to a quota of life peers or long- 
term senators, to be elected from geographical districts, 
say one from every county in Great Britain, ten from 
Canada, ten from Australia, and one each from Tasmania, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Guiana, Jamaica, Egy 
Cypress, Gibraltar, etc. Meanwhile, any such reconstruc- 
tion of the national legislature would involve the division 
of the Kingdom, the colonies, and possibly India into 
Commons districts, according to population, but making 
the quotum required to elect a member of Parliament, ten 
or twenty times larger in India than elsewhere. If the 
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House of Commons were reduced to 400 members and the 
Empire divided into districts, in proportion thus to popula- 
tion, ten or twenty Hindoos counting as one English unit 
of population, the House of Commons would expand into 
a very much abler body than it has ever been. The com- 
plaint, now becoming very outspoken, that it has ceased to 
be a deliberative body, would disappear. 

For certainly no legislative body summoned according 
to population from the whole Empire would be very likely 
to delegate its deliberative functions to the party caucus, 
or to permit the British Parliament to continue to be a 
mere echo of the cabinet whose policies its party majority 
is held bound in political honor to sustain. ‘The present 
premier of Great Britain has spoken of the policy of feder- 
ating the British Empire as ‘‘one which any statesman 
might be proud to live for, or, if need be, to die for.” It 
has had the ardent support of Sir John Macdonald, Sir 
John Thompson, Cecil Rhodes, and Sir Harry Parkes, rep- 
resenting the combined political force of Canada, South 
Africa and Australia. 

It affords a solution of the Irish Home Rule question 
which would be better and more satisfactory than that dis- 
integration of the Empire which mere Irish Home Rule 
would effect. It offers a better solution of the House of 
Lords question than would be found in the abolition of 
that House. It would reform that House and convert it 
possibly into a deliberative body of equal influence, because 
of greater wisdom than the House of Commons. Above 
all, it would shake the whole Empire together, give it 
unity, coherency, logic, and a basis of constitutional justice. 
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Deserts the Hot-bed of Populism. 


The state of Kansas is getting away from the theory 
that as plowing and planting advance westward, across 
the state, they will carry an increased rainfall with them 
sufficient to make the whole state fruitful and fertile. The 
multiplication of leaf points may exert an influence on the 
rainfall greater than would be exerted by the grass points 
of the treeless plains, but the electric cure for continental 
drouth must not be subjected to too large drafts, or it will 
go into bankruptcy. The Kansas University Quarterly says: 
‘‘The country, so fair to look upon in the freshness of spring, 
gave hopes that were almost invariably doomed to disap- 
pointment in the Sahara-like dryness of summer. But 
experience has brought its bitter lesson. Very few now 
believe that the western third of Kansas can ever be- 
come an agricultural country by present methods. Within 
the past few years there has been an exodus unparalleled 
elsewhere, save in the similar regions of Nebraska. Houses 
and claims by the thousands have been abandoned, and 

le villages, which but a few years ago were bustling 
witl activity, stand ie deserted and uninhabited.” 

‘«The cry now is irrigation or emigration.” ‘‘Even 
in the best parts of the state there are seasons and times 
when irrigation would be desirable, or even profitable.” 
This is a concession which five years ago could hardly be 
wrung from a resident of Kansas. The Eastern corre- 
spondent, who, after a tour of the two states condemned 
the whole western third of both states as desert, utterly 
worthless without irrigation, and the central third of each 
state as in a constantly insecure condition, liable to sweep- 
ing disaster, unless irrigation were made possible every- 
where, was denounced as an enemy of the state. 

The economic effects of this dryness in the whole 
plateau which forms western Kansas, and Nebraska and 
northwestern Texas and Oklahoma, do not end with the 
sufferings of the people which settle there only to perish 
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or flee from the country poorer than they came. The 
blasted hopes of these victims form the fertile soil in 
which unscrupulous business practices grow, and fallacious 
economic theories are sown, which demand to be sanctioned 
in our national councils, and to impress their particular 
stamp of financial recklessness on national platforms. 
Professor Williston, writing in the Kansas University 
Quarterly, says: 

‘* With the Western boom that gathered force in 1886 
and 1887, the settlers flocked into western Kansas, the 
most in good faith, and located hundreds of thousands of 
acres of the high, dry uplands. Rude houses were made, 
towns were built, often on an extravagant scale, 
costly public buildings were erected, bonds were voted and 
railroads constructed in doubtful or useless places, and 
nearly all with the promise to pay. Real estate agents 
reaped a bountiful harvest. Money was poured in by 
credulous Eastern lenders, and agents were bribed to be 
dishonest or imprudent by receiving a commission on the 
money they loaned. In ignorance or cupidity they vied 
with each other in loaning the most money. Land rapidly 
obtained a fictitious value and nearly every place was 
mortgaged, often for many times what it is now worth. 
Numerous cases have come within the writer’s knowledge 
where land has been deliberately abandoned after getting 
a mortgage loan uponit. He has also known instances 
where the gift of land has been refused which a few years 
ago could have been mortgaged for from three to five dol- 
lars an acre. It is the mortgagees, usually persons of 
limited means, who now own the larger part of much of 
this Western land. They are carrying the almost useless 
burden of taxation upon these unproductive lands, in the 
hope that something will be retrieved from utter loss. 
Only a few years ago acostly, extravagant courthouse was 
built in Clark County from bonds voted by men, nearly all 
of whom owned no land or property. They boasted that 
they would let the ‘‘capitalists’’ who owned the land pay 
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for it. It is not an exceptional case. But the dishonest 
have not been the rule; most of the people have been sin- 
cerely honest in their intentions, and have had courage 
where courage seemed useless. However, there is no 
question but that all of Kansas has suffered in reputation 
for the western part.”” The Wall Street Daily News says: 


4 


‘‘There are twenty well-built towns in Kansas with- 
out asingle inhabitant to waken the echoes of their deserted 


treets. Saratoga, in that State, has a$30,000 opera house, 


. large brick hotel, a $20,000 schoolhouse and a number 
fine business houses, yet there is nobody even to claim 
j 


S 


1 place to sleep. At Fargo, a $20,000 schoolhouse stand 
1 the side of the hill, a monument to the bond-voting 
craze. A herder and his family constitute the sole popu- 


tion of what was once an incorporated city.’ 


Out of this system of overlending grows the gos- 

pel that interest is confiscation; that all lenders of 
; ] lec and + rtrorage aT Tet 

money, especially banks and mortgagees, are remorse- 


less foes of society and should be exterminated; that 
the way to make money cheap is to have a two per cent. 
bond issued by government,and greenbacks increased to fifty 
dollars per capita by loaning them at two per cent. toevery- 
body that is short of money. Right where the frauds, gener- 
ated by the swindling system of overlending induced by 
the worthlessness of these arid lands were most practised, 
the theories that interest on money is a crime, and that 


Congress should make a free distribution of bright new 


bills until everybody’s per capita was raised to fifty dollars, 
were most glorified. Populism was a product of drought. 
The district that sends Jerry Simpson to Congress, located 
on the southwestern border near Oklahoma, with its head- 
quarters at Medicine Lodge, is that portion wherein desert 
influences are most supreme. ‘The thermometer ranges at 
108 in the summer, a generally hot wind prevails which 
in fierce vigor is like the wind that assails voyagers on the 
Mediterranean from Alexandria to Cyprus, and which is the 
breath of Sahara itself. Grasshoppers, ants and all insect 
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vermin are bred, as in northwestern Texas, by millions to 
the rood. The only hope of any permanent and trust- 
worthy water supply must be either in artesian bores 700 
feet deep, or in canals conducting streams from the Rocky 
Mountains, no drop of which is available so long as the in- 
dependent state authority of Colorado intervenes to inter- 
cept the sources of supply from the centres of demand. 





Pure element of waters! Wheresoe’er, 

Thou dost forsake thy subterranean haunts, 

Green herbs, bright flowers, and berry-bearing plants 
Rise into life, and in thy train appear, 
And through the sunny portions of the year 

Swift insects shine thy hovering pursuivants. 

But if thy bounty fails, the forest pants, 
And hart, and hind, and hunter with his spear 
Languish and droop together. 


These verses fail to portray a Sahara in which the 
area is so large, the elevation above the sea so great, and 
the dryness so persistent that no forest or tree could exist, 
and only the light brown buffalo grass and sage-brush could 
relieve the waste. 

The western end of Kansas is tipped 3500 feet above 
its eastern end, thus affording an even descent of eight 
feet per mile for any supplies that could be brought to the 
western end of the state. Twenty-one canals, three for 
each county, in the seven lines of counties entering the 
western end of the state, each with a volume of water equal 
to that of the Erie Canal, would transform the state into 
the garden of America. 

If the whole volume of water which now flows off 
through the Arkansas, Kansas, Platte (North and South), 
Cheyenne, etc., could be diverted at its sources and dis- 
tributed through a canal system resembling that by which 
the Chinese draw off so large a portion of their rivers, Kan- 
sas would speedily become the most densely populated 
state in the Union and its water supply would be far supe- 
rior to the natural rain. The Kansas people would then re- 
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gard rain as a nuisance. A country now capable only of 
bringing calamity and disgrace upon the republic, would 
become a centre of wealth production, far exceeding Ohio 
or Illinois in fertility and value. The lower Mississippi 
would be relieved of much of the disastrous floods which 
render life and property insecure for months in spring and 
send devastation, havoc and death in their path every year. 

Major Powell, and the investigations ofthe Senatorial 
Committee, have made clear that the proper irrigation of 
these and the other lands of the republic is converted by 
every delay from a work of beneficence, into one of waste, 
destruction and havoc by the necessity it entails of destroy- 
ing one set of vested interests in order to confer more com- 
prehensive benefits. The New York Sux even regards the 
past location of state lines and organization of state gov- 
ernments as being a partial good which will have to be 
subordinated and overturned before an adequate system of 
national irrigation can be adopted’ The mere suggestion 
that such an alternative may be presented, shows how im- 
portant it is that the people of the United States should 
recognize the overwhelming advantage of treating the 
irrigation of our arid lands as the most imminent question 
of the future. None but national parties, adopting it as a 
commanding element of national policy, not less important 
than the slavery question, can be competent to handle it. 

Republicans and Democrats ran an even race with each 
other in the effort to facilitate the opening up of all the 
Western lands to actual settlers, and to bounty with land 
and money the construction of trans-continental railways. 
Whatever arguments rendered these policies wise and 
statesmanlike, now apply with ten-fold force to the policy 
of making the systematic irrigation of the arid district the 
chief function of the federal government. 

We are in more danger of degradation to our citizen- 
ship from the native Americans whom our interior deserts 
will breed than from the immigration which will come to 
us, even from Sicily, Poland and Naples. The tendency of 
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deserts is to propagate Arabs, Tartars and nomads. We 
are already submitting to the process of spanning our 
interior Sahara with a population, which, beginning the 
struggle for subsistence as farmers, must depend for their 
survival upon their rapid conversion into Bedouins. If we 
shall not supply it with water, we have only to turn upon 
it a moderate flock of camels, Korans and Angora goats 
and we shall reap a harvest in due time of Omars, Mahdis 
Pashas and Khans. The ‘‘ Church of on Christ of Lat 
ter-day Saints’’ became polygamous only in crossing this 
desert. It had achieved its revelation in Palmyra, its 
martyrdom in Nauvoo, but its harem came only when 
reached the grasshoppers and sand storms. 

The first fruits of this irruption of lower civiliz 
tion from the rainless district is seen in the crop 
sockless statesmen like Peffer, Waite, Simpson, Blanc 
jryan and Mills, who appear in Congress, not to ask 


I 
or the irrigation of their district, but to deny that it nec 
irrigation. What they all ask is the destruction of the 
means of civilization elsewhere, the subversion of railwa 
corporations, banks, the abandonment of internal improv 
ments, the odin ul from manufactures, the eliminati 
of capital, the equalization of wealth by obliterating it 
a common poverty, the abolition of collection of debt, the 
demolition of rent, profits and interest. 

Taking up a newspaper, the Hutchison (Kansas) Nez 
from the heart of the arid district, you find it occupied not 
with discussions of what western Kansas needs; it is in- 


\1311 


tent, like Lease, Peffer, Simpson and Mills, upon regulating 
the distribution of wealth and the tide of industry in the 
wealth producing states, on the theory that if the million- 
aires in Chicago and New York could be overthrown, the 
claim hunters of Kansas in their boxes and ‘‘dugouts ” could 
be made rich. Here is a sample of its editorial page 
THE POWER OF INTEREST. 

In order to illustrate the power of interest, let us take an illustration. 

A few years ago Marshall Field rented to the W. C. T. U. a lot of ground 
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on the corner of La Salle and Monroe streets, in Chicago, for $40,000 a 
year, for 99 years. During this time the women will pay to him the sum 
of $3,960,000 for the above lot of land, and they also agreed to pay all the 
taxes on the same. 

But if Marshall Field should put the money out as fast as it comes 


end of 99 years. 
Take another illustration: It is said that J. D. Rockfeller’s daily in- 





come is $41,600. If he should u his salary for 100 years it 
2,000, But if he should continue to put it out at 


in, at the end of 100 years 


St, add fast aS It Came | 


1 amount to $1, 563,95 
1 inter 


6 per cent. compound intere 


.8 om . 22 Qaa > - 771.2. © at « Q . 2-2 — 
t would amount to $248,832,284,050. This is equal to 8,910,878 tons of 


silver and would suffice to lay 317 tons of silver on every mile of the circum- 


ference of the earth. If reduced to gold it would suffice to lay nearly 24 


tons of that metal to every mile of the circumference of the earth. 

The annual production of gold in the world at the present time is about 
$150,000,000, At this rate it would take the product of the world 1658 years 
I Rockefeller’s salary would amount to in 100 


salary of one man 


to equal the vast sum that 

years, at 6 per cent. compound interest. That is, the 
ld equal more than 16 times the world’s annual production of gold. 

J. G. MALCOLM. 


The method of this argument is that interest does not 
» into eonsumption or reinvestment in productive uses, 
- distribution to labor through luxurious expenditure, but 
ks down 


is an ever-increasing maw or maelstrom that suc 
the earnings of labor and swallows up society and civiliza- 
tion. 

It ison a par with the Malthusian computations of 
Sir John Herschell, who computed that the unobstructed 
reproductive powers of a single human pair would—in a 
period as short, if we remember rightly, as the Christian 
sra—so overstock the world’s population that they would 
not only have to occupy every inch of the earth’s space, 
but, standingon each other’s shoulders, would reach to the 
moon, thus enlarging the total diameter of the globe by 
480,000 miles and making thirty parts in thirty-one of the 
earth’s Malthusian diameter to consist of solid human flesh 
and blood 240,000 miles high. 

While rates of compound interest double the principal 
once in eleven years, rates of wages double the capital on 
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which they work from once in three years down to once ina 
day. An illustration of the relative rate of increase of 
capital through interest and through labor, is found in the 
case of the coster-mongers of London who often borrow in 
the morning the fund required to enable them to sell fruit 
and vegetables during the dayand pay the ten per cent. a day 
interest on the fund. If they borrow say 5 shillings they 
buy with it twenty shillings’ worth of fruit, turn their 
capital over by sales four times during the day and emerge 
at night with from 2s. to 4s. net profit after paying 6d. 
interest for their loan. Professor Marshall computes that 
the interest on a farthing at ten percent. compounded 
daily, would amount, in a year, to five thousand millions 
pounds sterling, which it would require the thirty 
largest fortunes in the world to pay. But meanwhile the 
wages which the borrowing of this sum would enable the 
coster-mongers to earn would be piling up four times 
faster than the interest. If our economists of the Desert 
before seeking to array the intellectual hot winds, and the 
financial grasshoppers of the anthill, sunbloom, china-berry 
and caterpillar districts against the methods of civiliza- 
tion, will make the same computation concerning the rate 
which the wages of labor will absorb the wealth of the 
earth as they make concerning interest, they will find that 
interest is the sloth and wages is the antelope. Wages 
of labor eat up the whole earth every four years. Interest 
only every thirteen. In the same way if Sir John 
Herschell had stopped to compute how fast his ancestors 

ultiplied in number as he went backward in time, simply 
omitting cross marriages, he would have discovered that in 
Abraham's time they could not all have stood upright on 
the earth surface but some must have perched three or 
four deep on the shoulders of the others. And now, if 
the mathematic sage of the Hutchison News will compute 
the productive power of a single pair of codfish and will 
assume that such a pair existed when the foremost cape in 
Massachusetts was named Cape Cod, he can easily prove 
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that the oceans of the world now contain not a single drop 
of water, since every inch of space in them is required to 
hold the codfish. All of which only illustrates the homely 
adage of Mr. Carroll D. Wright, that while figures cannot 
lie, yet liars will figure. 


Ship Subsidies and Bi-Metallism. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE SOCIAL ECONOMIST :— 


Would not the passage by Congress of a ship subsidy bill work to the 


advantage of bi-metallism ? It is a fact that the coinage question is an inter- 
national one; at least, American advocates of the use of silver as well as 
gold for money are periodically getting up conferences with foreign nations 


for the adoption of the double standard. The result of these efforts is that 


our experts discover that England wants only the gold standard and that 











she can hold firmly to her position, because she is the creditor nation. The 
first problem to be solved is consequently to make England the debtor na- 
tion for then she cannot dictate, but must accede to v ( rs 
dic ALC 

It is alsoa fact that two hundred millions of our yearly foreign indebted- 
le up of freight bills on merchandise transported to this country 
| flags. I conclude (1) that one potent means of converting the 
gold into an v is to encourage by governmental aid the 
t of American lines of steamships, and (2) when these are in 
\ 1s f bi-metallism will | ring its solution. 

] A> N., J Sc. 5 ee: ee I 
England is the creditor nation, not because she has 


more wealth, for the United States exceed her in wealth, 
but because it is not wealth that a creditor nation ever 
lends, but bank credit only. In order to loan bank credit 
largely, abroad or at home, a nation must perfect the or- 
ganization of its credit by creating large credit institutions 
or banks. Hamilton, Madison and Gallatin, Clay, Webster 
and Lincoln, Chase and Seward, all saw this and labored to 
develop a banking orcredit system in America which would 


make us not only capable of lending to ourselves to the ex- 
tent of our needs, but of lending to other nations. Their 
prescient work has been demolished by the demagogues of 
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the anti-bank school, until now we have no national bank or 
banking system whatever, but only a government currency 
(a part of which has the useless endorsement of our so- 
called banks) and aclass of manacled but really private 
banks. We have not a bank in the country which can 
issue its own note. The largest bank in America is Cana- 
dian. The effect of this financial backwardness is that we 
have to suborn the Rothschilds to agree to keep our treas- 
ury from being drained of its gold, by paying them and 


> 


their American servants $16,000,000 for six months for 
this service and our financial Falstaffs are glorifying this 
disgraceful state of things under the pretence that it is 
sound money. 

Subsidies would be well enough as an aid to our for- 
eign commerce if we had institutions competent, as the Bank 
of the United States used to be, to draw exchange against 
our foreign shipments, and if need be to make the loans and 
give the credits which foreign merchants (whether in the 
West or East Indies, Mexico, South America or eisewhere) 
are able to obtain from English, French and German Banks 
and primarily from the Bank of England, Bank of France 
and Imperial Bank of Germany. The Pan-American Con- 
ference summoned by Mr. Blaine adopted unanimously and 
on its own motion about the only resolution on which it 
was able to agree, to the effect that until the United States 
would set on foot a bank or banks capable of loaning credit 
abroad, foreign merchants could not buy extensively in the 
United States, however low our prices. Goods will be car- 
ried largely in the ships of that nation whose banks loan 
the credit with which the goods are bought if they are our 
exports, or with which advances on them are made if they 
are our imports. Banks control the shipments because it 
is bank credit that moves the goods, and banks essentially 
own the goods while they are in transit, and hence natur- 
ally have the right and power to say how they shall be sent. 
Our national banks are forbidden to make loans on foreign 
commerce, or to create foreign exchange, and can only act 
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as agents to buy and sell bills of exchange issued by others 
This is a total mistake in our banking laws. Mr. Bravton 
Ives, in describing in the Yale Review the reason why our 
government was recently dependent on the Rothschilds for 
saving it from losing its last dollar of gold, says: ‘‘In- 
cluded in the syndicate are nearly all the large drawers of 
bills of exchange, so that this mighty force is enlisted on 
the side of the government” (for a wage of 4 3-4 percent 
commission and $16,000,000 interest 

That great hero of the Democracy, Andrew Jackson, 
in destroying the Bank of the United States, and his fol- 
lower, John Tyler, took the lead in thwarting the building 
up of credit institutions in America sufficiently strong to 
facilitate foreign trade, attract gold and protect the United 
States Treasury from all sorts of raids. They did their mis- 


chievous work so effectively that a great and wise confer- 


ence of delegates from every American republic de- 
clared that even a subsidy system was lessimportantthan the 
creation of a proper credit system through an American 
governmental bank, to the revival of our foreign com- 
merce 


If such a banking system had existed, America would 
never have suspended specie payments nor issued a currency 
of government notes, nor passed the acts of 1873 and 1878 
concerning silver, nor would she, in the Paris Monetary Con- 
ference of 1867, have recommended first among all nations 


7,1 
that policy of monometallism on the gold basis which Ger- 
many followed four years after, in 1871, and hence doubt- 
less no silver question would have existed. If such a 
banking system should now be created it could do much to 
restore parity of gold and silver, andin the light of the aid 
it could give to foreign commerce, subsidies would be seen 


on all-hands to be expedient because they would be effect- 


ive. 
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Professor Mallock’s Forgotten Artist. 
BY ALICE STERNE., 


To the many who at some time or other have been 
tempted to give ear to the seductive, if impossible, 
promises of socialism (as who has not?) Professor Mallock’s 
article in the April number of the Forum, ‘‘The Real 
Quintessence of Socialism,’ presented much that was 
of value. But therein there was used asa working hypoth- 
esis an opinion of human nature which in the interest of 
psychologic as well as economic truth should not, I think 
pass without an expression of dissent. As Plato found no 
function for lyric poets in his proposed ideal republic, so in 
his consideration of mankind Professor Mallock seems to 
T 


exclude the artist,—by whom I mean, of course, not the 


painter in especial, but the man to whom his task is a work 





of love independent of its material gain, wir labore jucundus. 
It is indeed well to cure one ailment, but not if by such 
cure we induce a greater one; it is well to present a clear 
and concise statement of the economic case against social- 
ism, but it is not well in the presentment to draw an un- 
warranted indictment against human nature. 

The author has formulated, with singular skill and 
precision, part of the question which in its entirety must 
have presented itself to the mind of every economist, when 
confronted by the theories of the socialist; whether, reward 
and penalty being limited, exertion would not also be 
limited. The earliest human efforts must have had as 
result, escape from threatened starvation; there have been 
theorists, therefore, who have held that the original and a 
the ultimate analysis one of the three simple determining 
motives of all human exertion is the satisfaction of hunger. 
Now, the socialist purposes to eliminate as motive for 
human action the fear of starvation quite as much as the 
hope of wealth; and it is at least a debatable question 
whether a socialistic state could obtain from the vast 
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majority of human workers lives of toil as strenuous as 
to-day while incapable of offering any reward equal in 
intensity to their present efficient motive—freedom from 
the fear of sta'vation. This part of the economist’s diffi- 
culty, however, the limitation of the penalty of not work- 


ing, Professor Mallock does not mention, and we may 
therefore leave its consideration aside for the purposes of 
this article. Concerning the feasibility of the socialistic 
scheme, he states what he calls the crucial question—the 
matter of limited reward, in these words: 

‘Would a socialistic state, without ceasing to be 
socialistic, be able to offer to the specially gifted few 
sufficient motive in the shape of reward to induce them 
to develop and apply their special gifts, with an energy 
equal to that with which they develop and apply them 
now?” 

Although he expressly states that it is not his inten- 
tion to answer this question one way or the other, he 
leaves it only after having clearly led his readers to the 
inference that the state would not have the power under 
the conditions proposed to call forth that energy, which, 
under the free competition of to-day, characterizes the 
development and application of special gifts, and which 
would be just as necessary to the common welfare then as 
now. He intimates that men of the highest capacity will 
not work without certain immediate and proportionate 
material reward, and that the relation between refusal of 
such payment and cessation of work is a direct and casual 
one. 

But the matter is not so simple. In the lowest grades, 
a direct relation between penalty and work may exist, or at 
least as I have attempted to show, the existence of such 
relation may be matter for argument—but in the higher 
grades of social workers, the original fear of immediate 
punishment and desire for immediate reward grow less 
strong and simple; punishment ceasing to be physical, 
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final preferred to initial reward,* these come to partake 
of a different nature. 

The character of the occupation itself becomes one of 
the factors in the efficient motive or reward. Coal heav- 
ing or wood chopping, when equal as means of support, 
present no distinguishing attractions to the low grade 
worker, who finds his reward in the results of the weekly 
pay-day; but the worker who is of the grade to choose 
electricity, or law, or medicine, or directing commerce as his 
life work, finds in the nature of the work of his profession 
part of his reward. This is the point of which Professor 
Mallock seems strangely oblivious. 

A chosen walk in life often may have been at variance 
with that path which, through family tradition or influence, 
seemed the most easy and remunerative to pursue. The 
choice itself must always have been largely influenced and 
lirected by what we call natural inclination, which is the 


overt demand of a nature’s powers for special employment 


giving opportunity of self expression. The higher the 
character of employment demanded and the stronger 
the struggle of the powers for self expression, the 


more nearly we approach to the temperament of those 


workers—those ‘‘specially gifted few’— 


_— = 


individua 
who are the artists among men. Now these are 


. © 


isely the ones to whom Professor Mallock applies his 


precisely 
rule of thumb—no pay, nowork. They cannot help working! 


t 
With them ‘‘Labor” has changed into ‘‘ Ability,’ the 
analytic into the synthetic temperament, the critical into 
the creative,—in short, the artisan into the artist; and the 
artist’s powers cannot be looked upon solely as marketable 
commodities which will be withdrawn from sale, if the 


Final is preferred to initial reward when a young man buys himseif 
an old age annuity, or in the extreme, although not unusual case, of a man 
insuring his life by a death policy. Even children can be taught the ad- 
vantage of deferred reward. Of this Miss Wiltse gives authentic instances 
in ‘* The Place of the Story in Early Education.’’ See also Prof. Patten’s 


‘* Economic Education in the Schools,” pp. 5f. 
pp. 5 
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price offered be unsatisfactory, but as organic faculties 
whose growth is subject to that very energy which they 
theraselves call into being by their need of self expression, 
of expansion. Kin Talent bricht sich Bahn. In every country, 
in every century, in every profession, has asserted itself 
this pathbreaking characteristic of talent; it seems to de- 


light in overcoming obstacles, in causing its possessor to 


Civ 
ard privation, contumely, death; nay, even that 
which we call selfishness of genius is often the visible 
yielding to this imperious need for self-expression de- 


manded by taient. 


vf r = + ,f <peantinnah! ahilitu 4a a artic 
Now, the man of exceptionable ability is an artist, 
1 » the le « 1 — » fede atastete 47 " 
whatever his tools, and the greater his ability the more im 





perative his need of special employment to give opportu 
ity for the expression of his powers—the more is the 
nature of his task in itself reward and the more intense is 
the joy achieved in achieving. In more or less degree, as 
we are more or less artists in our several occupations, do 
we ourselves experience this feeling that seeks no outward 
reward—that knows no end except its own outworkings— 
whereto the deed is meed. 

Mr. Mallock’s man of exceptionable industrial ability 
is the artist of commerce or of manufacture, inasmuch as 
all genius is of necessity artistic, that is, creative; he, as 
well as the scientist, and the poet, the painter, and the 
mechanician, is a laborer of love. Itis, as a rule, the 
middle-class man of average capacity, who retires from his 
corner grocery on a little competence, and seeks his re- 
ll 


ward in his home circle, his small club, his yw The 


man of vast plans and schemes, with millions of dollars of 
capital, combining, planning, analyzing, recombining, 
holding the threads of great enterprises in his hands, to 
whom the fortunes of whole peoples, the investments of a 
nation, the bankruptcy of a government, are incidents— 
this man generally dies in harness. And in his case we 
can see how, even under free competition, beyond a cer- 
tain point aman ceases to benefit by his labors—save in 
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gaining new opportunities for further labors. The capi- 
talist owns or controls one, then five, then twenty, then 
one hundred millions of dollars, and continues his strenu- 
ous exertions long after he has achieved competence, and 
comfort, and luxury for himself and his family; long after 
the point, indeed, where he ceases to make personal use 
of one additional dollar gained.* 

As he has forgotten the artist among men, so Mr. Mal- 
lock has omitted reference to the philanthropist whose 
desire is the common weal, whose beneficiary is humanity ; 
yet this type merits serious consideration as an economic 
factor if only because he is to-day not infrequently one of 
‘*the specially gifted few who possess the faculty of in- 
dustrial ability,”” and hence is doubly impelled to the exer- 
cise of his gifts—by the need of satisfying his creative 
nature on the one hand and his altruistic desires on the 
other. 

By referring to ‘‘the specially gifted few” in such 
words as the following :4 

‘¢ . . . They create capital, they invest capital, they 
become employers and capitalists ; and, stz// animated by the 
old immemorial motives, they enrich the world in the process 


of securing riches for themselves. . . . . the men who 
add to the va wealth, motived by the desire to become 
wealthy themselves . «. «. . The men who, with all 


their faculties cc soncentrated on immediate ends, and with 
definite objects of personal ambition before them. 

it [socialism] is forbidden by its own principles to 
offer the only rewards that will enlist such men in its 
service. 
The author practically tells humanity ‘‘ You are not good 
enough for socialism; if you are more unselfish, socialism 
would work.’’ On the contrary, Professor Mallock, we are 
better than socialism, and, therefore, it will not satisfy us. 


* This widening of the scope of his activities and the consequent increase 
of his usefulness could be attained in the socialistic state (according to its 
advocates) by promotion, by readjustment, by concentration. 


+The italics are mine. 
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The exact value of special ability to the world at large, 
felt by it in athousand different ways, we cannot calculate ; 
but we can judge from the general uniformity of nature, 
that the reaction of the world upon the application of 
ability, follows more or less closely the law of cause and 
effect, and that legislative interference with this would 
result in the rankest injustice; it is here that the essential 
robbery proposed by socialism becomes apparent to us. It 
is morally, as well as economically, wrong in its methods, 
despite the high personal character of many of its 
adherents, despite even its own altruistic ideals. The 
nature of the general injustice itself is tersely indicated by 
Mayor Hewitt: ‘‘The fundamental characteristic of the 
individual is personal liberty, and of society, justice. 
Personal liberty implies equality of rights, and contains the 
germ of individual property; while justice implies its 
equitable distribution; and this distribution can only rest 
upon the axiom, ¢#o each according to his work.’’* 

By study of production and distribution, we are try- 
ing to arrive at the ratios of productive to earning capacity. 
The past or passing injustice of which the socialist accuses 
competitive, or individualistic society, in the case of workers 
low in the social order, he in turn would perpetrate upon 
workers of the highest order, the work of one of whom is 
more necessary to the masses, than that of vast numbers 
of their own constituent elements; for through his work 
comes increase of the wealth of the world. 

That the disentegration of the social state, if we can 
imagine it once founded, would come (although indirectly 
and among other sources) from its failure to allow to ex- 
ceptional gifts the logical exceptional return, is, I agree 
with Prof. Mallock, very possible. But this would not 
then be because the community would thereby be deprived 
of the highest ability, but again for a much more subtle 

* The economic meaning inferred is, of course, /o each according to the 


value of his work. See Mutual Relations of Capital and Labor: a paper 
read at the Church Congress, Cincinnati, 1878, by Abram S. Hewitt. 
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reason, because, were men of their own generous impulses 
not impelled to nullify it by removing in special cases the 
restraints on reward, the destruction of the moral sense of 
justice would undermine their character, and there would 
be a lowering of the ethical standing ‘‘all along the line,” 
so that the state would in time fall apart through its own 
internal dissensions and corruption. This is not fanciful 
students of history can adduce abundant examples of 


similar disintegration; we cannot, therefore, consider a 


orm of society based on injustice the ultimate aim of our 
development. ‘The history of mankind is one long strug- 
gle of gradual adaptation to environment. Nature con- 
quered is a misleading expression; but nature understood 


is the exponent or index of civilizations; and tl 
we learn of the laws of God, of the fundamental unifyin 


41 


principles of the universe, the more must we realize t 


permanency of any social structure is to be obtained only 
by laying the foundation in justice; in the immutant 


principles of right. Else the structure, however flourish- 
ing in seeming, will be but a sporadic, an isolated, tempo- 
rary growth, a parasite of the universe—not an organic 
part of the living whole. 

In the socialistic state, high-mindedness would have 
no place. Instead of, as historically heretofore, ever se- 
verer standards of conduct and of achievement obtaining, 
mediocrity would be the measure of all things, and we 

‘All that is 


‘ 


should realize the truth enunciated by Kant: 
human must retrograde if it do not advance.”’ 

‘It is possible,” as Prof. Ritchie has lately shrewdly 
observed,* ‘‘it is possible to believe that political and so- 
cial development is proceeding in a certain direction and 
must proceed in that direction, if violent revolution is to 
be averted; and yet to feel very uncertain as to the pre- 
cise form which society is likely to assume in fifty years’ 
time, or in the remote future, and to be rather skeptical 


Natural Rights. Chap. XIV., p. 276. 
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about the value of certain remedies which are commonly 
advocated as if they were panaceas.”’ 

While the proposed methods of socialism and its 
results, if it were practicable, are open to most harsh criti- 
cism, socialism has claims to our gratitude. In the spiritual 
awakening of the past fifty years, in the approxima- 
tion to pure altruism, in emphasizing and directing us 
back again to the fundamental unity of the body politic 
which implies that the distress of one is the wrong of all, 
that each is in very truth his brother's keeper, and that the 


happiness of the citizen is one of the ends of crovern- 


ment, socialism has borne its share, and as an historical 
ee ant witht ast ta UMohttiea — ———_ bos 
movement will not be lightly passed over by the future 
historian of the nineteenth century. 


The Duty of Protectionists Towards Ocean 


Navigation. 


TYTA .TD 
bois ith . DAILIES 


Whenever in party platforms I see indorsements of the 
sound principle of ‘‘ Protection,’’ or read in papers and 
magazines articles or speeches headed ‘‘ Protection to 


American Industries,’’ and call to mind the fact that a 


eat and noble ‘‘ industry,’ essential to our economic in- 


ats 
dependence and once a ‘‘pillar of our prosperity,” has 
virtually perished and become almost forgotten, I wonder 
whether the ‘‘ Doctrine of Protection” has really any 


¢ 


positive statesman behind it, or is anything more than a 
speculative party belief. Our carrying in the foreign 


trade is the oldest unprotected industry in the United 
States. It is now sixty-seven years since our Government, 
through free-trade acts and treaties, abandoned the ship of 
the United States in this trade, to the certain failure which 
always attends unequal competition and poorly-paid busi- 
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ness. No other industry was turned out to survive or 
perish. 

When I reflect that this proscription, this desertion of 
our own interest, this relinquishment of rightful inherit- 
ance to foreign nations, has crippled our commercial enter- 


prise, hindered our financial 


rt 


head 1 an ? 1791 72 1 
wth and paralyzed our 
shipping power, and weigh the fact that the ‘‘Shipping 


Ouestion,”’ so-called, is never acknowledged as ‘‘ before 


1 ” 1 - sartarc om ote mete cermen 
the country in pi litical head-qu rters, in the par ty press, 
or in public thought, I ask myself, can it be possible that 

" - \< 1 «wi l nrincin) aT retlep 

‘‘ Protection ’’ is the broad and vital principle so earnestly 


pro ‘laimed? or, is it the case that navigation, although 


7 


‘ . : . ; . 
an zdustry, 18 not of use and value to the nation, Duta 


vicious occupation to be frowned on by public sentiment? 

I : words. what is there in political phil =e 

n otner as, wnat 18 there Aid VPOLLICdL pilil sSOpnY that 
atts 1 — oo oe 1 hnilde the shin nnder ** Protect; ” 

makes the metal and Duilds the ship unaetr Protection, 

but dooms her navigation to failure and decay under Sree 

trade? The cross-purposes of such a policy are manifest. 


Its unwisdom and inexperience have presumptive proot in 





} ] wn Tan “+4 rn gs 
tne ict, that « in domestic tra de, mt ich or 1t 
e] ‘tO 1 is Iully protected, loreign ves- 
sels beino prohibited from competition with A meric: 

SCin VUCili~ i 4 LLUILCC slLQUOlLil CVUl VELILIVULL Vitil American. 
As a consequence, this traffic is in the hands of citizens, 
and We lave the Vest coasting, iAKC alt Tiver service 1n 
the world. On the other hand, our unprotected ocean 


marine having suffered virtual annihilation, it has resulted 
that our foreign trade has passed into a/iex hands and is 
lost, incalculably to our damage and insecurity; and the 
party of Protection, tothe concern and disapproval of every 
thoughtful citizen, seems content, since nothing is done 
about it. It istrue that ‘‘shipping planks”’ have worked 

eir way into national platforms. Congress has had bills 
reported from committees, and once in a while given a day 
to a shipping debate, but since the war and its waste of 
tonnage, thirty years, with twelve of full protective power, 
have come and gone and seen not a single act passed look- 
ing to the substitution of a protective for a free-trade 
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policy, and the certain resumption of our foreign trade and 
transportation into our own hands. 

We have only to compare our past with our present 
proportionate carriage of commerce to realize into what a 
dangerous dependency we have fallen on foreign nations, 
their capital and labor, their good will and confidence, 
especially since the war. Without the services of alien 
shipbuilders, ship-owners, merchants, bankers, under- 
writers, and mariners we could carry on, of our own com- 
merce, about one-tenth only at the present time. Not 


1 = Se San ¥ ATeai + tena has 1 ‘raat raa! 
oniy 1s this true of our foreign trade, but the great w ealth 
acquired in its pursuit has been gained from us. Thevery 
large amount of tonnage employed has been built mostly 


from earnings which our own people should have received. 


TT. maw fae ahine thet a ; arn than Tle feeonial 1 
We pay ior ships, Dut do not own them. We furnish the 
cream of HKuropean trafic; but scarcely secure the butter- 
milk or the Dusiness for our snare. We tind the’‘stone, 
1 : ] ‘ Ba. thee Par +h —T P at manchi 
the sand, and cement; but, for the want of statemanship 
in Congress, the fortress 1S Duuit for a torelgn antagonist, 
our rival and enemy. If the national interest, for thirty 
j J 
years past, had been neglected on the land as on the sea, 


the unk would not now be worth anoiner [our years war, 


tor its pr Crv 
a shine thew Dinientetiane aus af f 
ror six years aiter tne Nevoiution, under the iree- 
tate conditions Miem wclebicias ane nwinniian anedia wa 
trade conditi ns then existing, our navigation made no 


progress, although it fared better than manufactures. 
From the institution of the Government, and until 1815, 
favored as a ‘‘Child of Protection,’’ it advanced and de- 
veloped wonderfully. It encouraged production, aided 
commerce, and greatly increased our country’s wealth. It 
balanced our foreign trade, and made it safe to buy, as well 
as profitable to sell, abroad. It spread prosperity among 
the people, consolidated the States of the Republic, created 
maritime power, exalted our rank among the nations, 
and secured our national existence from the danger of dis- 
content. Inthe period from 1815 to 1828 a change of 
policy took place, the greater progenitor fell from grace, 
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the loyal descendant was alienated, and veritable strangers 
—tramps from the road-side—given his place at the family 
table. The 20th Congress, which last withdrew protection 
from the ship in ocean trade, enacted the highest tariff 
ever laid. It did not foresee the bad effects of increasing 
foreign participation in our commerce, and diminishing 
our own. It did not suppose that the freights taken from 
our own and given to foreign vessels would, in the end, 
work our discomfiture and disgrace, not alone upon the 
sea, but on the land as well. It was unaware that 
American marine, of ttsc/f, was, practically, a better pro- 
tector of the common interest than the additional duties 
which it enacted, and that unfortunately, increased ths 
cost of vessels. In fact, we have only a few statesmen nov 
after many evil consequences of a free policy have bee 
suffered, that can grasp fully the expedience, importance 
and necessity of entrusting to our own people, mainly, the 
prosecution of our trade and transportation beyond the 
sea. Were it otherwise, patriots would not now be begging 
for a protective policy in the national interest. 

The shipping question needs only to have justice done 
it, in examination and discussion, so the nation can fully 
apprehend its merits and meaning, its relations and connec- 
tions, tc cause Congress to do duty; and the responsibility 
for this performance rests, undoubtedly, upon the shoulders 


of Protectionists, since they have the care of the nation. 


Mr. Bates correctly diagnoses the shipping difficulty. 
The remedy which would be most effective would be the 
revival of the remedy actually pursued from 1792 to 1816 
and which increased our shipping six and one-half fold in 
nineteen years; viz.: to make our whole system of duties 
on imports discriminate so as to pay a lower rate of duty 
upon goods coming in American than upon those coming 
in foreign ships. A wise adjustment of duties on this basis 
will soon cause the ocean to swarm with American ships, 
without any serious rise in rates of ocean transportation, 
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because our capitalists and ship-builders are all ready to 
build them. Within a few years it will restore to the 
American flag the carrying trade in American goods and 
a very large share of all goods carried between English 
ports. On this point, the wisdom of the ‘‘ lean and hungry 
Cassius” to Brutus — 

‘*It is not in our stars but in ourselves that we are underlings.” 


(Ep. ] 


The Gratuitous Benefactions of Capital. 
ot tc Ee SLE 


The beautiful theories of socialism are most vulnerable 


when criticised in their details Their omissions are their 


1 


f these omissions it is 


most conspicuous feature. A few of 
the panpecees this paper to point out in a brief way. They 
have been hitherto untouched so far as the writer is aware. 

Probably the reader will agree that there is nothing in 
our present industrial, and, if he like the phrase, capital- 
istic system, so apteagueio to comfort, so essential to modern 
life, as the ability to step into a store and buy, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, whatever one requires. It is such an essential 
that we forget it as a privilege, or a particular facility, just 
as we think nothing of the air we breathe or the light of 
day by which we see. 

We stepinto a store to buy a hat, a pin, a loaf of bread, 
a coat, a wagon, even a locomotive or a ship; they are all 
there waiting for us, often in endless variety and at all 
prices. Nothing seems simpler than our daily purchases 
for our daily needs, nothing would more astonish and 
stagger us than to be told that there was nothing ready 
for us to buy. Indeed it is not uncommon for buyers to 
complain that there is not sufficient variety in a certain shop, 
that the goods are stale, out of date; so critical and exact- 
ing are we, and so matter-of-course does the whole arrange- 
ment seem. And yet nothing is more complicated, more 
difficult, more expensive or more entirely the creation of 
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our present industrial system than this holding in readiness 
for consumers whatever they may wish. It is an operation 
of the system that is constantly refining and extending, so 
that—to instance a most extravagant example—in London 
dinner guests are now supplied to order for such as require 
them, and either the conversational or the dancing variety 
may be had in quantities to suit, just as one may order fish 





or oysters. 

But there is a very serious side to this great conven- 
ience of modern life, and that is its enormous cost. The 
capitalists of the United States paid in 1893 $151,000,000 
in round figures to perforin this service to the population 
of the country. That is to say, the private capital em- 
ployed in business in the United States, as reported by 
Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency in its statement of the fail- 
ures for the year, showed losses of this amount. In other 
words, the grocers, the butchers, the shoemakers, the tail- 
ors, and in a larger way, the manufacturers and middle- 
men who were engaged in serving the people of the coun- 
try with what they required, just when they required it and 
in the quantity they required, paid out of their own pockets 
$151,000,000 for the privilege. They made a present to 
that extent of their property to the public. 

1893 was a year of disaster tothe business community, 
and the losses were unusually large, but in 1892 the losses 
were $54,000,000, in 1891 they were $91,000,000, say on an 
average for the three years, $98,000,000 a year. This cal- 
culation does not include the capital lost by the failed firms 
or individuals, but only the loss to their creditors, reached 
by deducting the assets from the liabilities. There are no 
figures of the capital lost; could that be added these losses 
would probably be increased at least one-third. Sufficient 
losses, however, are apparent to make very pertinent the 
question, how and from what source socialism would un- 
dertake to pay them ? 

Two or three answers might be attempted by the so- 


cialist. 
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First.—He might attempt to show that under the so- 
cialistic scheme there would be no losses, people would not 
fail in business when the state transacted all business and 
employed every citizen asa workman. Unfortunately for 
this answer an analysis of Bradstreet’s report of failures 
shows that in 1893 nearly one-half (45 per cent. exactly) 
was due to disaster, which is used in the tables to denote 
flood, fire, crop failure, commercial crisis, all of which, ex- 
cept possibly the last, are so clearly due to natural causes 
that no system of production or distribution, however per- 
fect, could neutralize them. 

Secondly.—It might be said that the losses were not real 
losses, suffered and paid for by somebody who was really 
that much poorer by reason of them, but only an apparent 
loss by some part of the public repaid by gains by another 
part. This brings us to the investigation of the real cause 
of the losses which are constantly occurring in the business 
world, and the manner in which they are suffered by cap- 
italists brings us face to face with what ought to be called 
the great commercial problem of our industrial organiza- 
tion. By this is meant the problem of supply and demand 
for goods and the over-production of goods. 

It is this that lies at the root of the losses now under 
discussion, and it is this problem that lies at the root of al- 
nost all our laborandcommercial disturbances. Ina prim- 
itive society, where every man by his own labor supplies 
his wants, raises his food, makes his clothes, and builds his 
house, the problem is excluded by the very terms of the 
situation. No man will raise more food, weave more 
clothes, or build more houses than he himself needs, and 


len nulla 
he has such complete knowledg 


e of his own needs that an 
over-production is impossible. But such a society is incap- 
able of any very great industrial strides, has within it very 
little control over nature and the means of production. It 
is soon found that two men laboring jointly at raising food 
can raise more than twice as much as two men laboring 


separately; three men will increase the product in a still 
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greater ratio. Carrying on the system of joint production 
to the more and more complicated co-operation of our pres- 
ent industrial system and comparing the results, we find 
that now two men with a locomotive can carry, in one day, 

an amount of freight for a distance that one man, working 
continuously and alone, could not carry in his life-time. 

We find for another example—and to use a different meas- 
ure of results of modern compared with primitive indus- 
trial societies—that a book which cost, before printing, 
eighteen years of labor ofa workingman, can now be bought 
with from one-seventh to one-third of a day’s labor of the 
same man, or to put it mathe1 alia with from one 21,- 
600th to one 37,800th of the work once required, counting 
300 days tothe year. These examples show the tremendous 
productive power of the industrial organization as now es- 
tablished. It is not germane to the purpose of this paper 
to dwell on these, the advantages of that system, but rather 
the concomitant, and, as it seems to the writer, the inevit- 
able disadvantages or burdens which it inflicts. In order 
to realize the mighty results that spring from joint co-opera- 
tive production, society must pay a heavy 


4 


yprice. The joint 
product after its production, instead of holdi1 


ding an intrinsic 
value, ause value for the producers, as the individual product 
ive society, 
1is clothes), 


does for the individual producer in the primit 
(who can turn around and eat his corn and wear hi 
depends for its value on the need of others for it, on their 
willingness to buy it, to exchange their product for it—in 
other words, on its exchange value. 

Now, the exchange value will chiefly depend, so far as 
the present discussion is concerned, on two elements over 
which the producers of the goods can have little if any 
control; /rst, on the desire of the consumers or buyers for 
the goods, and secondly, on the ability of such buyers to pay 
for them or to give desirable goods in exchange for them. 
For it is perfectly evident that unless both these elements 
are united the producers of the goods are not benefitted. It 
is pointed out very frequently with much triumph by the 
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opponents of this view that an over-production of goods is 
an absurdity so long as there is a desire or a need for such 
goods by any other member of the industrial society. But 
this argument loses sight of the fact that by it the loss is 
simply shifted over from the persons who need these pro- 
duced goods, but have no goods or services desired by the 
producers of them to give in exchange, to the producers 
of the goods who, until they get goods desired by them- 

selves, are left unpaid for their own goods and get nothing 
roe them. 

It is needless to go further into this matter and the 
only excuse for going thus far is the hopeless state of con- 
fusion that seems to reign on the subject. The question 
of price or of money value has been purposely omitted for, 
of course, the real transaction in all societies must be either 
a barter of things for things, or things for services or labor ; 
the money only serving to translate the various articles or 
services into exchangeable terms. 

The commercial problem which thus arises is, then 
the so ordering supply or production of goods that it may 
equal, but not exceed the demand. In solving this problem, 
in all its many and varying phases and degrees, the great 
fortunes of the present day, and of all former days, have 
been lost or won. All the great merchants, railroad kings, 
grain speculators, and the whole of the great band of direc- 
ors of industrial society in the work of production are in- 
tent on this difficult problem. 

Let a miscalculation in this problem occur, a mistake 
as to the amount of goods required by consumers, as it so 
often does in the business world, and the consequences are 
easily traced. If the over-produced goods are immediately 
perishable, like fruit or fashionable goods, of course the 
loss falls on the man, the capitalist who has either made or 
bought the articles with the expectation of selling them 
again. A capitalist ships California fruit to Liverpool and 
on arrival they cannot be sold owing toa glut of the market 
or because they do not suit the market; the loss is instan- 
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taneous and total, and is suffered by the owner, who, hop- 
ing to meet with a demand, has found none for his supply 
of goods. He finds that he has simply thrown away the 
capital and labor invested in the venture. The same course 
takes place with goods that do not strike the public taste, 
like a certain colored cloth or goods that, having once 
pleased, are supplanted by others more pleasing in the taste 
of buyers. Here again is a loss, not to the public, but to 
the private capitalist, the owner. 

Goods that are staples, cotton cloths, wheat, pig iron, 
do not inflict usually so total a loss on the owner; they are 
not immediately perishable. All goods, however, are perish- 
able in greater or less periods of time. Wheat will not 
keep over more than two or three years and even coal de- 
teriorates after a certain period. 

So that it may be safely asserted that all goods made 
must find a market, a demand to give them value to the 
producers or the owners within a few years of their pro- 
duction or else prove a total loss not, observe, to the com- 
munity, the public, for by the very terms of the situation 
the community are over-supplied with these goods; but to 
the owners, the capitalists who have made or bought them. 
Of course, through the losses of the capitalists, the impair- 
ment of their productive power by losses of capital, there 
is an indirect loss tothe community; but this is too remote 
to affect the present question which is simply: Where, in 
the first instance, does the loss caused by over-production 
fall and by whom is it borne and paid? 

In the case of manufactured goods or products requiring 
machinery and large permanent capital—such as mills,col- 
lieries, iron furnaces, and the like—there is a further loss, 
apart from the loss ef the goods which can find no market. 
For, of course, as soon as the products of these plants can- 
not be sold, the owner must cease using them until the 
demand for their products again arises. Thus the valuable 
plants notonly become transformed into useless non-income- 
producing capital, but for want of use begin to rapidly de- 
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teriorate in value. Few things lose value more rapidly 
than idle machinery; even actively employed machinery is 
considered to lose ten per cent. a year in value, and this 
charge is annually made against it in conservative manu- 
facturing establishments. 

Here lies the fruitful source of business failures, of 
depressed values and falling markets. This is the price 
that must be paid for the immense increase of productive 
power which the present industrial system affords. ‘The 
value of all products is made to depend not on intrinsic 
worth but exchangeable worth and with this comes the dan- 
ger and the loss of over-production and enforced idleness 
of the instruments of production. And the great losses 
which these entail have to be paid by the capitalists who 
carry on the work. These losses might be aptly termed 
the friction and wear and tear of the machinery of the 
business of the world. 

Returning from this digression, which has been made 
as brief as the necessity of the argument would permit, it 
is hard to see how socialism or any other system of indus- 
trial production can avoid these losses; and if they are now 
borne by private capitalists, in the socialistic system they 
would have to be borne by the state which will then con- 
rol and direct production, instead of the many individuals 
who now do so. But thestate is a mere abstraction ; it can- 
not pay losses or invest capital. The losses will have to be 
distributed by taxes or assessment on each member of the 
state ; each citizen will then pay his proportion of the losses 
now paid by the capitalists. 

It is fair to presume that the state, in conducting pro- 
duction, will not be able to employ more intelligence or 
bring to bear upon the problem of supply and demand any 
greater skill or knowledge than is now employed by indi- 
viduals. People under the socialistic regime will be just 
the same fallible people they are now, just as apt to mistake 
the tastes of the market, the requirements of consumers,as 
now; and they will be without one great stimulus to faith- 
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fulness and attention: their own personal interests for 
good or ill will not be involved to the same extent. The 
nistakes they may make will inflict losses not on them- 


} 


elves, as at present, but on the community. 


[It istrue that one path of safety, if the socialist choose 
to call it such, would be open; the state might always pro- 
duce less than it was plain the demand required. But 
surely this would be far worse than over-production. 
Over-production of wheat or cloth or other necessaries may 
be an evil; but surely an under-production would be far 
worse; it might mean starvation or the perishing with cold 


ot 


the less robust of the population. Indeed, any attempt 
by a socialistic state to restrict free production and experi- 


. 


etter conveniences of 


mental production of new goods, or | 
living, with all the risk such experimental production brings 
to the producer, would be a distinct step hee toward 
barbarism. 

The third answer the socialist might make to the 
question of how these losses might be paid is the most 
plausible. He might say that the losses suffered by some 
capitalists are counter-balanced by the gains presumably 
made by others who do not fail but are successful in busi- 
ness; and rr thus, if the state took over to itself all 
production and distribution, it would be ableto balance the 
account. 

This is a sheer presumption, however; there is no 
data for ascertaining these gains of the successful capital- 
ists. And certainly the burden of showing that the 
presumption is reasonably supported by the facts of the 
case, is upon the socialist. On the contrary, such slight 
data of facts as are available would seem to point exactly 
the other way. It is a common saying that ninety per 
cent. of men in business fail; this, if true, would leave 
only ten per cent. of successful men to make up the losses 
of the others. 

But there is another consideration which has a sure 


foundation of facts and figures to reason and build upon. 
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This is the enormous amount of capital which is visibly 
spent and lost upon unsuccessful enterprises of all sorts: 
public works, inventions, exploring expeditions, and other 
like enterprises. Some of these are of vast benefit to the 
whole community; but they often entirely fail to make any 
return to the owners and projectors, and must be set down 
as total losses of capital to be borne by somebody. 


rr4 


> “94h & tesn 90 1 
phe suoyect voring’es us 


to the second omission of the 








socialists. They not only fail to show how are to be paid 
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doubtless the socialistic state might establish out of publi 
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The benefact S meant are th t ren ( 
by private c tai emy yyved selfishly and inthe pursuit 
Of private pront put which are or the greatest utilit to the 
co ill LV, Willie Orten resuiting in n¢ thing DUT LOSSE LO 
1 oa 
the capitalist. 

e on coone swat * among thece ic h Aanital eun ly in + 

onspicuous among these is the capital sunk 1n ln- 
radictive railroade , anital « ra ct hat it icq hara far 
proau tive Taliroaqas—-<‘ Capitai SO vast tha it 18 Dara Io! 


one to grasp the amount. Fortunately the data for this 


‘Anital im ¢h TlastaaA X64. _ at aeties annsoceitkl. 
Capital in the Unitea otates are easily access le 
Ratlway Age of December 15th, 1893, gives the figures of 
atiad eaticnade fae ¢t — — — a a 
failed railroads forthe past ten years. 306 railroads witha 


mileage of over 67,000 miles and a debtin stock and 1 

of over $3, 300,000,000 is the record of failures for that pe- 
riod. How much of this is merely capital on paper and how 
much real capital, how much of this real capital is made only 
temporarily unproductive to its owners, and how much is 
really sunk for the public benefit, never to be recovered, 
these questions cannot be exactly answered; nor is it es- 
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sential for the purposes of this discussion that they should. 
After all allowances have been made for watered stocks and 
bonds and for temporary losses to be repaid in better times, 
enough is apparent to show that there are real losses of 
capital of enormous extent and that these losses made by 
italists inure to the benefit of the whole community. 


lea of the reality of these losses may be gained 


° wramenatrtian £ 44} aflateon af Ama . - c 
ht examination of the aifairs of one or two of 
1 
A 


the larger railroads which have failed recently. The Phila- 





delphia and Reading Railroad Company failed in 1893 and 
ww asking from its income bondholders and stock- 
lers a payment in hard cash of $3,000,000 (for which 
vet nothing) simply to save whatever ownership they 
have in the property from annihilation by foreclosure. 


ten years ago these same stockholders paid §$6,- 
for this same purpo 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Company is 
ich will be exacted from its unfortun- 
is as yet no means of ascertain- 
‘Oo, in its previous bankruptcy, 
cut down from $11,000,000 to 
-third of its capitalized value, 
Swoop. 
oO mention to-day 
n Pacific R. I 


. 4 4 
» +4 ~T\t acrnarta r™ . 
attempt to ascertain now mucn 


noney 


1 
» save them, has not yet been made. 


7 


In the two first named roads, however, we have posi- 
money actually paid, which show that it is no 

n paper, but real losses that we are deal- 

ut there is still another method of gauging 

f these losses; the capital stock of these 

has fallen; in the Reading from over par, say 

bout $40,000,000 of dividend-paying stock to a market 
ralue of seven or eight per share, say about $6,500,000, 
»; in the Atchison the stock fell from 

-ket value of $150,000,000 in 1879 to a market value 
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of from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000 in 1893, a loss of over 


$1 00,000,000. 

These are tremendous figures and, after all allowances 
have been made for speculative rises and falls and stock 
watering, their significance is very great as showing the 


magnitude of the losses sustained by private capitalists. 


1 Ano . — eto - ~ rnc ~ ; h 
he census of 1880 reports 1017 railroads in the 
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identified forms of investment whose financial history all 


Railroads are prominent and easily 





can follow, but there are plenty of other enterprises more 
or less useful to the community to which private capital is 
annually engulfed for the benefit of the public 

Icula 


It isimpossible to give figures or to c te the losses 
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of time and money which are being constantly made by the 
great throng of inventors and investigators of every sort. 
They fail to make their invention or to discover the chem- 
ical compound or find the treasure of minerals or of oil 
they seek, but on the wreck of their fortune some other man 
steps forward and gives to the world the benefit of the 
labors of both. 

Goodyear spent his life mixing substances with rubber 
before he found that sulphur would make of it a serviceable 
material. Edison sent all over the world for fibre to make 


andescent lights before he fixed on bamboo. Howe was 





rears inventine the sewine machine. How lone Dr. Koc! 
years inventing tne sewing I chine, V i ng j ,ocn 
invwectioated the hacillnece hefonre he madeahic : ar 
investigated the bacillus Defore he made bis great discove ry 
‘ aie : - ¥ . nora = ; : 
in Phthisis, is not known to the writer. [hese are only a 
PF 4} 1erPecct? mer 114 ar all) cwann “441 ac wrall 
few of the successful men, but they ali, SUCCESSIUL aS Well 


as unsuccessful, cost an enormous sum of money to support 


CUst a 
ba PT lhia 1h, 40 ATE ANG 
hem and pay for their periments. This sum is now paid 
by themselves or out o na So capital which is loaned or 


invested by ngage adventurers or capitalists in these 


1 a = 2 ” ee X71 —_— 
enterprises in the hope of making vast profits. When they 
fail their losses are borne and paid out of private capital. 

I 


y to the advantage of our industrial system 


itis oreat 





4 e 44 ae, . ‘ fF 41, LAm m4 1tx7 

and of the well-being of the community 
] c -a reTriee new inwentinne 
search for new discoveries, new invention 


+ 


terials, tl 
on. If it should cease and every man of the vast host of 


/ 


1is endless experimenting of every sort, should go 


dreamers and projectors should turn te ick to do some com- 
mon-place routine work that instead of delusive and golden 
promises of future fortune would render them a daily sub- 
sistence, the western world would become another China, 
frozen into immobility and stagnation. 

But if socialism should take possession of our indus- 
trial system and undertake to employ all men it would 
have either to put these men at some immediately useful 
employment or would have to undertake to support them 
out of the state funds, would have to tax each citizen to 
pay for this dreamer’s work of experiments, which at 
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present is paid for out of private capital. It would have to 


pay tt ‘ll for all the failures that are daily occurring now, 
am¢ ss men, among inventors, in railroads, in the 
t} of industry and the arts; or it would have 


trial processes to stand still. 





asonable to suppose that the ordinary 
me of these things but is simply an every 
the vast industrial system, the average 
) the majority of the world’s population 
lf and for whose benefit all these social- 
coached, will have as great if not greater 
ian before. 
elfare that the socialist puts forward to jus- 
schemes of industrial production and dis- 
i surely it is not too much to ask that in some 
vague way there shall be an indication of how 
vast losses are to be either eliminated or if, as it seems 
to the writer, they cannot be eliminated how they are to 
be paid when private capital which has hitherto paid them 


disappears. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


Under this head we call attention only to the articles in the 
current magazines on so ‘ial and economic questions, giving the 
point of view or method of treatment cae other items that will 
serve as a guide for readers and siudents. 


T 


Bi-metallism v. the Single Standard. By Hon. L. Brad- 
ford Prince in Zhe American Magasine of Civics for May. 
The writer assumes all the wildest postulates of the silverites, 


such as that there has been, since hice ontraction of the 


CC 
metallic medium instead of, as he « ht to know, an ex- 


traordinary inflation of it, iain in the standard silver 
portion of it, to $1,300,000,000 for the world at large and 


| ‘ 


about $422,000,000 in actual coin, and $157,000,000 in 
coinable bullion for the United States, all now circulating 
in form of silver notes and exerting all the influence that 
inflation of currency can exert over prices. He then 
attempts to controvert the Ricardian law of cost of pro- 
duction without knowing what the law is. He supposes it 
to be that the price of each article aumiell is determined 
by its own cost of production. No economist imagines 
any such absurdity. As stated by Ricardo and Roscher, 
the law of determination of price of freely producible com- 
modities, by cost of production, is that the price tends to 
equal the cost of producing the most dearly produced 
portion of the commodity continuously supplied to the 
market. 

The most pernicious error Mr. Prince could commit is to 
compare a law restricting silver’s free coinage as if it were 
a law diminishing the quantity of silver used. He ought 
to know that the same fact which causes all nations to 
close their mints to free coinage of silver, viz., the 
fall in value of silver, greatly enlarges the actual coinage 
of silver, because it supplies a motive of interest and profit 
on its coinage, either to government or to individuals, which 
constantly increases as its value falls. The actual coinage 
of silver dollars in the United States since 1834 and prior 
to 1890 has only been stopped for the five months from 


+S 
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November, 1877, to April, 1878. Until 1873 we had legal 
free coinage but no actual coinage under it excey pt as the 
Treasury re-coin its foreign coins, because silver was worth 
three per cent. more to melt than to coin. From 1873 to 
November, 1877, we had free coinage of trade dollars, un ider 


uzrhic } act M1: wae arnkida anal thetal afiae attwae 
whit h the actual coinage was ac tiv eand brisk alter Silver fell 


} 1 sr QR Rean “4 ¥QnQ mur9arda 72 aN alrti4al AA 

below 88. From April, 1878, onward we had an actual coin- 
7 . ~ ‘i . = -xyO0T 47 annaraaA llarc hint 

age of about 927,000,000 per year 1n standard dollars, which 


was 34 times more each year until 1890, than had been 


coined in the entire century prior to 1873. When Mr. 


i 
Deann . aTnAT hi + zs. ‘ » laur £On- + sef - 
rrince compares this State of tactSto aiaw oi Congress 1orT- 


t\ding at ange oO roOrTn intn mec + * 40 ae fand 
bidding any grinding of corn into meal or its use as food, 
, 


he shows that he does not xnow that the fall in the value 


of silver has had the effect to greatly increase the quantity 
used throughout the world. He. cannot isting between 
a legal restriction on the freedom of its coinage, superin- 


duced by an excessive tendency toward its pene coinage, 
and an actual diminution inits coinage. He is like aman 
who infers a total disappearance of rabbits from Australia 
from the fact that the government has passed laws designed 
to limit their numbers. He forgets that, had not the tend- 
ericy of rabbits to breed been beyond the power of the 
government to check, no laws would have been framed to 
that end. So when silver bullion falls to 88 cents on the 
coined dollar, the tendency of silver toward coinage is like 
the tendency of rabbits in Australia to breed. All the 
laws limiting silver coinage, therefore, have been in the 
nature of dams against a crevasse: instead of proving the 
existence of a silver famine, they prove a silver flood. 
Instead of showing silver to have been eliminated from 
the money supply, they show a money supply overlaid and 
saturated and expanded by silver 


BicycLes.—A Marvel of Mechanical Achievement. By 
Robert Perkins in Engineering Magazine for May. A history 
of the development and manufacture of this delightful 
mechanism. 
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City RAILWAYs.— 7zhe y 
Frank Parsons, in 7he Arena for } fay. An ardent wal 


not always accurate argument for a two-cent fare on the 
street railways of cities. It alleges that the fare for 
passengers in cars over the Brooklyn Bridge is two cents, 
whereas it is three. It cites aroad in Buda Pesth, running 
at two-and-a-half cents fare, which,in view of current rates 
of wages in Austria-Hungary, is identical with five cents 
in the United — The effect of state ownership of 


telegraphs in England to convert profitable — aphing 
into telegraphing by taxation, is notregarded. The 


article 
contains many statements which, so far as verification 
would sustain them, deserve notice, and so far as they 


are inaccurate need contradiction. 


DykKING.—How Holland was Made. By Foster Crowell it 
The Engineering Magazine for May. An elegantly illustrated 
economic article showing the processes and the cost of lift- 
ing up a country out of the sea, and the degree to which 
and cost at which this uprising of Holland from its ocean 
bed is advancing. A population of only 4,500,000 have 
recently spent on four comparatively modern canals $43,- 
000,000, while the works now in contemplation on the Zuyder 
Zee will cost $126,000,000, a sum as great to keep water 
out as California has expended to introduce water on her 
deserts. Such a spectacle adds new point to the fine humor 
of Washington Irving, in Dietrich Knickerbocker’s History 
of the Nieuw Nederlandts, when he represents the Dutch 
as at first discarding Manhattan Island as the site of their 
prospective town because one could not dock out far without 
coming to deep water, which made docking-out expensive. 
They naturally preferred Communipaw and Raritan Bay 
flats where they could dock out to any distance at a very 
small cost. 

EVOLUTION.— Zhe Great Steamers of Long Island Sound. 
By Wm. A. Fairbairn. A pleasing study of a nearly modern 
instance of ‘‘ differentiation from the homogeneous to the 
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heterogeneous, accompanied by an ever-increasing com- 
plexity of structure and proportionately enlarged integra- 
tion of matter”’’ which would delight the soul of Herbert 
Spencer himself, as one of the most imposing illustrations 
of his law of progress. 

GOLD AND SILVER.—T7khe Battle of the Standards and 
the Fall of Prices. By Edward Atkinson, in 7he Forum for 
April. 

It will require more temperate debators and more 
level-headed thinkers than Mr. Atkinson to adjust the 
difficult intellectual problems connected with the present 
parting in value between gold and silver. Many of his 
statements, such as ‘‘the panic of 1893 was caused wholly 
by the attack upon the unit of value by the advocates of 
the free coinage of silver,” are wholly untrue. So also is 
the reckless and foolish statement that ‘‘ the existing dis- 
7 


content, the struggle bet ween laborers and capitalists, the 


violent strikes and disorders which have marked the last 


few years are all due to the bad financial policy which pro- 


motes a false distribution of the joint product of labor and 
capital.” 

Atkinson never ceases to be conscious that Mr. Blaine 
wrote from Vienna the instant Cleveland adopted the free 
trade and ex-confederate policy in 1887, that it would bring 
on a financial crisis of the first proportions; Conkling went 
to Ohio during the Garfield campaign to proclaim the same 
fact. Many leading orators had declared it would cost the 
country a fourth of all its values or not less than twenty 
thousand millions of dollars to elect Cleveland on a free 
trade platform with a Democratic Congress. Whoever 
made these prophecies were denounced as croakers by At- 
kinson and his small following. Now that these predic- 
tions have been all fulfilled, their fulfilment in the form 
of failures and contractions setting in on the very day after 
the election, Mr. Atkinson's attempt to ascribe the panic to 
the silver issue, which was nineteen years old when the 
panic began, looks like an effort to hide his remorse. 
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INCOME TAX.—TZhe Income Tax. By Hon. George S. 
Boutwell in Zhe North American Review for May. Mr. 


1 
t 


Boutwell ignores the distinction between the terms 


‘‘direct”” and ‘‘indirect”’ taxes, made clear by their mode 
+1 
uf 


of use among modern economists, vzs., that an indirect tax 


is one whose incidence shifts—z. e., which is first paid by one 
person and then, by adding it to the price of a commodity, 
is ultimately collected out of another. Whoever attempts 
to discuss the problem of direct and indirect taxes without 
this clue can fail to flounder in a hopeless muddle. 
Ex Secretary well says (p. 590): ‘‘ Every tax upon a 
man or a thing is a direct tax and in this large and every- 
day meaning of the phrase, it follows that capitation taxes, 
land taxes, excise duties and imports are one and all 
direct taxes. No one, however, whether advocate or 
public writer, has ever contended for this construction of 
the Constitution.” 

This sentence is as sententious as it would be to say 
all quadrupeds that can stand on two or four feet are, in 
the large and every-day meaning of the phrase, men, but 
no naturalist or ethnologist admits this fact. 

Direct taxes, in the American sense of the term, be- 
gan to exist in the colonies as a broad class, distinguished 
from indirect when the Parliament by an act, passed in the 


reign of George II., provided for something that had never 
existed under British legislation, vzz., a sale of the fee inor 
title to lands themselves for non-payment of taxes, as well 
as in execution as for debts. This laid the foundation for 
collecting state, municipal, and local taxes directly out 
of land-owners through the sale of lands, a_ proceed- 
ing which leaves no doubt as to where the incidence 
of the tax finally rests. In England the distinction 
between direct and indirect taxes is hardly made at 
all. The ultimate incidence of taxes is involved in 
such a cloud of metaphysical and disputable arguments 
that a careful perusal of Adam Smith’s long dissertation on 
taxation not only reveals no clear or intentional use of the 
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term ‘‘ direct taxes,” but results in the conclusion that—ex- 
cept poll taxes, v hich are there only spoken of as being in 
usein the Seues n American colonies, and taxes on ground 
rents, as distinguished from building rents, which is a 
speculative and not a practical case—no case of really direct 
taxes occurred to Dr. Smith’s mind. 

The system of laying direct taxes on lands seems, 
therefore, to be indigenous in America, but at the adoption 
of the Constitution was in full apres in all the states. It 
bears no resemblance to either the English rate, tythe or 
so-called land tax, which accounts for the very small light 
English economists throw on the subject. 

ERK :ATION.— The Conquest of Arid America. By Wm. 
E.S The Century for May. The writer says of the 
arid region : ‘From North to Southit measuresas far as from 
Montreal to Mobile. From East to West the distance is 
greater than from Boston to Omaha.”’ It begins at the one 
hundredth meridian and continues, in part, to the Sierra 
Nevadas. Utah is its centre. ‘‘ The economic structure of 
the state founded by Brigham Young approaches marvel- 


Y 


lously near to perfection.” ‘‘It was actually an improve- 
7 I ¢ 


ment upon nature to be able to turn therain either on or off 
7 
i 


with equal facility.” ‘‘ The hired president of the greatest 
railroad system is a servant. Theproprietor of twenty un- 
mortgaged acres, planned with a view to the production of 
nearly all that is consumed, and insured against failure by 
the irrigation canal, is a sovereign.” He credits the Mor- 
mon church with having expended $5 42,900,000 in develop- 
ing Utah, all of which wealth was created bythe people of 
that Territory through irrigation. His pictures of the 
farm villages of Utah, of Greeley Colony in Colorado, and 
of the work of irrigation in Arizona form an interesting and 
suggestive lesson in practical economics. Thevery lowest 
estimate of the capacity of the arid district is that it ought 
to be made by irrigation to sustain a population at least 
equal in wealth and numbers to the present population of 
¢he United States. On its irrigation depends largely the 
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problem whether the growth of the republic shall be ar- 
rested where it is. 

IMPROVEMENT OF CITIES.—TZhe Municipal Work and 
Finance of Glasgow. By Prof. Wm. Smart in The Economic 
Journal (Br. Econ. Assn.) for March. 

An interesting account of the organization of the city 
government of Glasgow, its sources of revenue and modes 
of expenditure, its city improvement system—public parks 
trust, police commission, markets trust and gas trust. 
The mode of conducting city improvements is attracting 
attention. Prof. Smart under this head says: ‘‘In 
1866 was passed an ‘ Act for the Improvement of the City 
of Glasgow.’ The preamble bore that, ‘ whereas, various 


portions of the city were so built and the buildings thereon 
so densely inhabited as to be highly injurious to the moral 
and physical welfare of the inhabitants, and many of the 
thoroughfares were narrow, circuitous and inconvenient, 
and it would be of public and local advantage if various 
houses and buildings were taken down and those portions 
of the said city reconstituted,’ the trustees were authorized 
to enter upon, take, and use certain lands and houses 
scheduled. 

‘« The sum required was estimated at half a million, and 
powers were taken to impose, on occupiers only, a rate of 
6d. per & for five years, and 3d. per 4 for ten years there- 
after. Before 1878, more than half the property acquired 
had been reformed and sold at good prices. But following 
the disaster of the City of Glasgow Bank, came a great fall 
in the value of land and buildings, and for some years 
there was no market forthe trust property. A new genera- 
tion of rate-payers forgot that the scheme had for its first 
object to clear the city of some very foul blots, and were 
disposed to judge of the property, now hanging fire, as 
they would of any ordinary investment. Of late years, 
however, the trust has had more justice done to it by 


public opinion, and its work has some of the recognition at 


home which it undoubtedly has long had abroad. 
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inception of the trust the total cost of 
property acquired is 42,029,776, over a million of which 


‘* Since the 
has been disposed of. Meantime the liabilities—for the 
most part mortgages and temporary loans at 3 per cent.— 
are 41,032,953, and the assets £904,098, being an excess 
liability of £128,855. This is the deficit which would 
have to be made good if the trust were wound up at the 
present moment. Tl ne total annu: ul expenditure is £49,229, 
of which 4 ad is interest, and £8,022 expenses of run- 
ning the lodging-houses. The total revenue is £55,418, 


consisting chiefly of feu duties, 413,621; rents, £12,556; 


ratienae from Inodocine._hancec ? 7OT* and - eedc f 
Teturns [trom ioaging-nouses ’ yI; ana proceeds oO 


Ss i rm 


r 


the 2d. per £ assessment, £7,567. This leaves a surplus 
revenue of £6,188, which goes to reduce the excess liability. 
No formal sinking fund comes into operation till the assets 
of the trust are realized. 

There are two items in the work of this trust of much 
interest to the economist; the m ae lodging-houses, and 
the modeltenements. The former consists of seven model 
lodging-houses (one reserved for women), valued at 
£86,261. The revenue ; 


y 
dD 
- 


ot from Ig. ightly lodgers 
at 4%d. per night, 229 at 4d., 50 32 at 3%%d., and 
36,013 (women) at 3¢., amounted to £11,791. The ex- 
penses, including depreciation, amounted to £8,022, show- 
ing a return of £3,769, or £4 7s. 6d. per cent. For this 
undertaking there is little but praise. The latter experi- 
nent is more doubtful, both in purpose and success. 


MACHINERY.—Educational Influence of Machinery. By 
Alex. E. Outerbridge, Jr., in Engineering Magazine for May. 
Mr. Outerbridge combats with great force the almost set- 
tled notion that working with machinery lessens brain 
power. He advances the unique theory that machines em- 
body the special type of brain force possessed by their in- 
ventors and constructors, just as books, paintings, statuary 
and all other works of constructive art do; thence he holds 
that,through machines,the inventor and mechanic are con- 
stantly exerting an educational influence as truly as such 
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an influence isconstantly proceeding from Newton's ‘‘ Prin 
cipia or Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.” 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT.—Why Canadians do not 
Favor Annexation. By Jno. G. Bourinot, Clerk of the Cana- ui 
dian House of Commons, in 7e Forum for May. A com- 
pendious argument for the superior working of the Cana- 
dian over the American system of federal government. 
The chief point of supe alain claimed is the non-partisan 
executive, resignable ministry, and dissolvable legislature 


shict Xan ‘ htaine fran Snoland and whi 
which Canada obtains from England and which the U nited 


States failed to obtain largely because at the period of our 
separation from Great Britain the responsible system had 


not yet developed in that country. Incidentally, also, there 
follow in connection with the non-partisan executive se- 
cured under the Canadian system, a permanent and non- 
political public service, an appointive and non-political 
yainst public corruption, the trial 
the ] 


the legislature before the courts, 


judiciary, vigorous laws ag 





of contested elections to 
instead of before partisan committees, the separation 
of national from municipal politics, and the infrequency of 
political elections. To these Mr. Bourinot might fairly 
have added the superiority of the Canadian banking and 
currency system and the higher respect in which the people 


hold the law-making class, the law-administering class and 


ng 
the law itself. Of late years Mr. Bourinot must have rec- 
ognized that a counter argument, more or less forcible, has 

sen in favor of the American system through the criti- 


dein of English writers on what they call ‘‘the govern- 





ment of gabble”’ meaning thereby the unlimited power of 
talking down and obstructing all legislation in the House 
of Commons, of which the Parnell reign, and the Home 
vaigns are illustrations. Still later it is urged 
that ‘‘Caucus”’ rules the House of Commons to such a 
degree that no vote of want of confidence in a ministry is 
possible, since political honor and party fealty bind every 
member elected to sustain a party leader to stand by him. 
This reduces the so-called responsible system to an oligar- 
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chy made up of cabinet and caucus only. Thus, under the 


forms of responsible government, the substance drops out, 
since the only way in which a vote of want of confidence 
can come upon a political chief is through some one or 
more of his followers consenting to commit a breach of 
party fealty with the certainty that this, instead of affecting 
the career of the ministry, means political hari-kari to the 
offending member. The preference expressed by 
Bourinot for the responsible system has been justified by 
much in the pastand may still be well deserved in Canada. 
But if England is working past it, as these criticisms would 
indicate, it may prove to be a fashion rather than asystem, 


11 


and therefore dependent for its permanency on the adhesion 


of the men who administer it to the belief that it best 
promotes their interests. 
SPIRITUOI Ss L I dU ORS.— The S outh Carolina Stat i /1S- 


pensary. By R. I. Hemphill. TY he pith of the article is 
found in the sentence, ‘‘ Before the law was in operation 
one thousand bar-rooms were in full blast in this state. 
Now we have less than a hundred dispensaries, managed 
by men of good standing, who are abstainers, and have the 
respect of the communities in which they live. Dispen- 
sers are paid regular salaries; they have no inducement to 
solicit trade, and are not expected to do so.” All liquors 
are sold in unbroken packages before six o'clock in the 
evening, and none can be drunk on the premises. The 
custom of treating and social drinking is broken up, and 
the bar-room, considered as the local news exchange and 
poor man’s forum for the discussion of politics, seems to be 
abolished. There is an aristocratic bearing to such a law 
which has not been fully considered. In South Carolina, the 
aristocratic sentiment of those who use the wine only at 
their tables combines with the religious and prohibition 
sentiment of those who would not use liquors for any 
purpose. This ‘‘combine” abolishes the bar-room and 
the treating custom, which have been the arena in which 


the demagogue and political bummer have usually come 
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into contact with the American Democracy. The testi- 
mony seems to be that the liquor dealers are leaving the 
state. Now, if the political leaders will substitute out- 
spoken debates and ‘‘ barbecues” for the still hunt in the 
bar-rooms, and supply the people with roast oxen and 
more or less instructive speeches in lieu of shot-gun 
intimidation, and give them an honest count of all votes 
in place of a pre-determined white supremacy resting on 
fraud or force, the State of South Carolina may soon 
become as well instructed and as progressive as our most 
advanced and enterprising states. 


TRADE.—Our Trade with China. By Worthington C. 
Ford, in Zhe North American Review for January. Mr. 
Ford shows that Americans get but a seventh as much 
trade in cotton goods with China as the English, while the 
Russians have half the trade with China in petroleum. 
Meanwhile Chinese tea is superseded by the teas of British 
India and Ceylon, and Chinese silk is being crowded out 
of the American market by the silks of Japan and Italy. 
Mr. Ford does not perceive that the reason Chinese trade 
with America declines is that neither the Chinese nor the 
Americans are willing to fight for it, while British trade is 
keenly fought for, and banked on, at every point. 
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Among the Books. 
The Cause of Hara Times. By Uriet H. Crocker. Little, Brown 
& Co. 108 pp. 


ged fact 


The author ascribes the hard times of 1893-4 to the alle 
that production had run ahead of demand. ‘The production of votes 
opposed to the continuance of the protective system, had run ahead 
of the demands of common-sense and had induced a phase of popular 


lunacy, which is now expending itself in legislative incompetency. If 
the author will take a file of the New York Zyidune and examine 
every page from Nov. 8, 1892, to Jan. 1, 1893, he will see that the 
crisis set in on the day of the announcement of Cleveland’s election, 
Nov. 9, 1892, with the cancelment of four heavy orders on manu- 
facturers. ‘This was repeated day by day for a few weeks, and by 
Dec. 15, 1892, the closing of rolling mills and factories had got well 
under way, and banks in solitary instances were beginning to fail. The 
] ] 


Republicans would have been at fault in not making provision for 


superseding and retiring the greenback issue, and substituting a bank- 
note issue redeemable in coin, in place of the war currency, if the 
other political parties had possessed the intelligence and the 
which would have rendered a return to the sound banking system anda 
currency redeemed in coin instead of in government notes possible. 
But there was not then, and is not now, intelligence enough among 


> 


the people at large to make it possible to do anything really wise or 
sound. The campaign of popular education has not yet got far 
enough so that the masses of the American people perceive or would 
sanction the measures most essential to their welfare. Since political 
parties cannot recommend with safety what the people do not under- 
stand sufficiently to favor, American finance is now in a state of 
chronic paralysis waiting for the common people to understand 
1 2.3 } 1 . 3° . 
problems upon which the leaders of both parties are in an exceedingly 
belated and ill-equipped condition. 
{ulp} 

Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in Europe and America. 
nith 
College), with an introduction by John M. Vincent (Johns Hop- 


By CHARLES BorRGEAUD, translated by Charles D. Hazen (S 


kins). 353 pp. Macmillan & Co. 

A most interesting manual for the study of the documentary and 
legal origins of constitutions (written and unwritten) as distinguished 
from the social, economic and customary sources which are not 
touched upon. For instance, the antetype of the American consti- 
tutions, in a documentary sense, may be the “agreement of the peo- 
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ple” adopted by Cromwell’s soldiers, but the social reason why no 


order of nobles or patricians or privileged classes was outlined in 


American constitutions was the comparative equality of land ownership 


among the white males of the whig party of the colonial 


i 


period, 
which was an economic fact. So the reason why no king was created 


or made part of the American system was that no individual had out 


of his private means equipped and paid the armies whose success 
created the state. This again was an economic fact, the very oppo 


site of the conditions surrounding Czesar—who had run in debt $15,- 


ine the neonle. before he 


tical exnen oe eee 
tical expenses, z. ¢., in debauching the peopie, before he 


900,000 IN po 


poli 
attained his first office—or Napoleon, who was a penniless adventurer, 
) the treasuries of the Italian 


until furnished with troops enough to tay 
oa8 —— . . bee at ——— , ‘ = 
cities and petty states. Constitutions, written or unwritt en, dc Oo, Goubt- 


less, embody principles which are made to act coercively on legislation 


A 


when there isa strong popul: r passion calling upon the courts to exercise 


this coercive power upon the legislature in behalf of what is hailed for 


the moment as the fundamental law, because it is at the time also the 
fundamental social desire, impulse and passion. This is especially seen 


in the recent decision of the Supreme Court declaring the income tax 
unconstitutional. This had always been good and sound law, but had 


never been declared so by the Supreme Court until there arose behind 


the ieeneaaline the indignant, dominant, passionate determination 
of the great mass of the people that the federal tax collector should 





not be made the agent of the very small socialist faction who were 
desirous to use the taxing power aS a means of puni ishing thrift and 
equalizing private fortunes. This gigantic motive could hardly have 
been in the minds of the framers of t the American Constitution when 
they declared that direct taxes should only be collected in proportion 
to population and through state governments, though they may have 
dimly foreseen that there might come to be such a thing as pauper 
states divided against millionaire states. A sentiment which was, at 
the most, latent in the minds of the framers, proved to be dominant 
in those of the expounders of the Constitution. 

Dr. Borgeaud, the author of this treatise, is a profound European 
constitutional historian, and he seeks in this manual to condense the 
best results of the higl 1est scholarship as to the mode in which the 
people have been making and changing their constitutions during the 
century past. He does not enter on the difficult issues as to the 
value or success of these changes, nor as to the relative merits of dif- 
ferent systems or modes of government. His book is not, therefore, 


a study in comparative political science, like those of Burgess, Guizot 
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or Wilson. It is an exposition, rather, of the process of hatching 
governmental ideas, clauses and constitutions, including the action of 
the constitutional convention, the plebiscite and the referendum, with 

] 


oh +7 ] ; “if rh : y A rile ~9)] 
which last process he identifies what we in America call 


the submis- 





$10n Oi constitutions to the popular vote. riis theme Is satisfactorily 
- - . ] — | Tartan . te {ran > Sooner Ye } <r} 

covered for the United States, France, Switze1 , Scandinavia and 
‘ » . > Whe . . SY > rprArar thar a. « » » 
Germany, but does not seem to embrace either Great or her 





colonies. A statement of the evolution of parilamentary and re- 


e governments out of Kingcrait and Dishopcrait in the United 


sponsib 
re Fe een —— ee tee Velie en Geen ello 

NKingaom would Nave been strictiy germane to his Main topic, and an 
outline of the transition from colonial dependence to the system of 


rat 


cooperative association, now recognized as In full potency between 


England and her chief dependencies, is necessary to complete the 


view of constitution-making as a process which Is here undertaken. 
Soctalism— The Fabian Essays. By G. BERNARD SHaw, SIDNEY 


Wess, WILLIAM CLARK 


GRAHAM WALLAS and HuBERT BLanp. Edited by G. BeRNaRD 


, SYDNEY OLLIVIER, ANNIE BESANT, 
SHaw. With an essay on the “Fabian Society and Its Work,” 
by WutiraM CLARKE, and an introduction to this American 
edition by Epwarp BELLAMY, author of “ Looking Backward 


Boston: Charles E. Brown & Co. 
This is a treatise in aid of what its authors suppose to be (p. 169) 


‘“insurrectionary economics.” But they are mistaken in this sup- 


position. An insurrection requires men, organized and drilled into an 
army, or it flashes in the pan and degenerates into the mere hanging 
of a few anarchists, as at Chicago, in 1886. To support an army 
requires money and loans. To obtain money and loans re- 
quires business, a control of industry and credit; and the class who 
have business, the control of industry and credit, do not want any 
‘«* insurrectionary economics, ” 

All the good that can come of telling half truths that have the 
force of lies will come of this book—z. ¢., its readers will gradually be 
led to discover their character. 

For instance, Edward Bellamy, in the preface, repeats, as evidence 
of obvious injustice, that, under the census of 1890, 9 per cent. 
of the population own 71 per cent of the aggregate wealth, mean- 
ing, of course, productive wealth, or the means of industry as 
distinguished from the means of enjoyment and subsistence, or the 
annual fruits of industry. To tell his readers that 9 per cent. of the 


population consume annually 71 per cent. of its consumable wealth 
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would be a straight-out lie ofenormous dimensions. But Mr. Bellamy 
states the former halftruth in so loose a way that the ignorant will 
derive from it the impression that it relates to means of consumption 
and that 91 per cent. of the people of the United States are com- 
pelled to divide among themselves each year only 29 per cent. of the 
total means of support available from industry, while the 9 per cent. 

elves upon the remaining 71 per cent 


i 


Mr. Bellamy and all Bellamyites are constantly discussing a ques- 
tion of relative means of support, means of subsistance—not of con- 
trol or power. If Bellamy would say to his Bellamyites, “‘ Bear in 
mind that the kind of wealth which is distributed in this way does not 
include wealth that is capable of being consumed by you or by them 
in any mode of sustenance or enjoyment. It all consists of property, 


which in its very form of la 


nds, machinery, houses, furniture, com- 
mercial stocks and other investments regarded as sources of profit, is 
totally unconsumable except by their use by society at large. What 
its owners get out of it is control, which means the power to get 
a profit out of it by employing labor in connection with it.” 

Had he said this, he would have revealed to the Bellamyites that 
this disproportion in ownership of non-consumable wealth, instead of 
laying bare a case of unequal consumption, really exposes a case of 
consumption which is slow, but in the long run equal. Our railways 


are profitable in proportion as all the world consumes them by riding 
in them. Our farms are profitable only as all the world consumes 


i 
7 


equally and amply their crops. Our factories, mines and furnacespay 
in proportion as all the world enjoys their product. Thus this whole 
fund of productive wealth is profitable in the degree that it is con- 
stantly undergoing consumption at the hands of the largest possible 
number of persons. 

But apart from this, there is each year brought into existence by 
means of this fund of productive wealth, considered as implement, an 
annual subsistance fund of about one-fourth the value of all the pro- 
ductive wealth. This, for the United States, would be $15,000,- 
000,000. Of this, how much do the ninety-one per cent. of popula- 
tion who live by their labor get for their annual support? They get 
about eighty-seven per cent. Four per cent. of the total annual pro- 
duction of consumable products goes to the more abundant personal 
consumption of the capitalistic class in excess of the equal per capita 
share which they receive in common with the workers. If Mr. Bel- 
lamy will spread this truth before his readers he will become an 
economist. So long as he withholds and suppresses it, he is a social. 
ist. The same criticism applies to every other statement in the book 
tending toward “insurrectionary economics.” There is nothing 
whatever of “insurrectionary economics,”’ except ignorance of actual 


economics. 
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of American Liberty demanded., ‘Let us,” said he, 
‘« raise a standard to which the wise and the honest can 
repair. The event is in the hand of God."” 
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